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(THE editors have steadily urged the teachers to 

study the ‘‘child,” and some earnest souls 
have responded, ‘‘I will, but how?” Teaching is 
but acting in accordance with implanted energies. 
The mind of the child is not a tabula rasa, but a 
living thing, quick with aptitudes towards a com- 
prehension of his surroundings. To study the man- 
ifestions of that mind from the teacher’s point of 
view is a most valuable exercise; and it is delight- 
ful beside. No one can teach in the proper sense of 
that word without having studied the child. The 
placing of a kindergarten in a normal school is a 
very hopeful sign; it offers an opportunity to study 
the manifestations of young beings. 

Dr. MeVicar, the President of McMaster College in 
Toronto, tells us that during the past summer he re- 
turned to Scotland after an absence of fifty years, 
He was surprised to find that the impressions of 
the contour of the country, made at the age of six 
years, had remained firm in his mind. There were 
the hills just as he felt they should be; there was 
his father’s house; a bridge he had in his memory 


had disappeared; there should be the church and 
there was a building, but how diminutive! This is 
an example of the firm hold the memory gets of the 
facts early in life. 

Carpenter, in his ‘‘ Mental Physiology,” gives an- 
other instance and one still more remarkable. A 
clergyman went te a castle that he did not remem- 
ber ever to have visited before. As he approached 
the gateway, it seemed familiar to him. He felt 
that he had seen it before somewhere. A picture of 
people on the archway and donkeys below it was 
strongly resurrected in his memory. Oninquiry it 
turned out that at the age of eighteen months he 
had been taken by his mother to the castle; that 
most of the party had gone upon the archway to 
eat their lunch; he, with the donkeys they rode, 
and the attendants had staid below. 


Abercrombie mentions the case of a lady who was 
mortaily ill and sent for her infant daughter. Af- 
ter an interview, the young child was carried back 
to London. Years elapsed; she grew to mature age 
and happened to visit the same place, and entered 
the same room. As she entered she started, and 
when a friend asked the cause she replied, ‘‘I have 
a distinct impression of having been in this room 
before and that a lady, who lay in that corner and 
seemed to be very ill, leaned over me and wept.” 


These examples are given that the teacher may 
see that materials are lying around him to give him 
a comprehension of the modein which a child’s 
mind acts. These refer only to the reproduction of 
jdeas, it istrue, and the field is very extensive —yes, 
immense. But they show that materials do exist. 


Again, psychology is easiest studied in children; 
they act freely and not from conventional rules. 
There is the field of the instincts general and special, 
the sentiments, the intellectual tendencies, veracity, 
spontaneity, credulity, the will, attention, associa- 
tion, imagination, judgment, abstraction, compar- 
ison, generalization, reasoning, expression, and 
language. Each of these demand study, and no 
one can be called a good teacher who has not inves- 
tigated these for himself or herself. 


We repeat the injunction, ‘Study the Children.” 
It was this that gave Froebel and Pestalozzi their 
power. It is this that has produced the new educa- 
tion in an age when cast iron seemed to have con- 
structed the methods of the class-room. It is this, 
and only this, that will carry pedagogics to the 
position of a science. 





‘THERE was once an old time Sunday-school per- 

ipatetic, who always ‘“‘in the providence of 
God,” as he would say, was moved to make aspeech 
at the close of the school, which uniformly con- 
cluded by saying, ‘‘ The Lord open our understand- 
ings to receive the word, Amen.” This was his 
habit, and te children had abundant opportunities 
to find it out; so one day in his liveliest mood he 
began by saying, “‘ Children, what shall I say tc- 
day?” ‘‘ Why,” said one of the boys, ‘‘ say Amen, 
and sit down.” The boys were wiser than the old 
man. It requires a great deal of courage some- 
times not to make a speech. The temptation of pub- 
lic men is not an itching for writing, but for talking. 
Once in a while the educational talker opens his 
mouth to some purpose, but sometimes he would do 
well to ‘‘say Amen, and sit down.” Personalities 
in this connection would be out of place. 


oo 





RFFORT is the price of success; but it must be 

intelligent effort, worthily directed. It is not 
right to make a pupil learn unmeaning words, 
neither is it right to take from him the spur of 
hard effort. He ‘‘ must fight if he would reign ” 
Hard knocks are necessary to break a stone, if é# is 





hard, and the muscle training got from the exercise 


is stimulating and strengthening. We lately found 
an excellent illustration. of this fact, which is so 
good that we. give it entire: A person who was 
greatly interested in entomology secured, at great 
pains, a fine specimen of an emperor moth in the 
larva state. Day by day he watched the little 
creature as he wove about him his cocoon, which is 
very singular in shape, much resembling a flask. 
Presently the time drew near for it to emerge from 
its wrappings, and spread its large wings of exceed 

ing beauty. On reaching the narrow aperture of 
the neck of the flask, the pity of the person watch 

ing it was so awakened to see the struggle necessary 
to get through that he cut the cords, thus making 
the passage easier. But alas! his false tenderness 
destroyed all the brilliant colors for which this 
species of moth is noted. 

The severe pressure was the very thing needed to 
cause the flow of fluids which create the marvelous 
hues. Its wings were small, dull in colors, and the 
whole development was imperfect. 

In the school-room it is necessary to discriminate 
between two kinds of hard things. One kind is 
puzzling, aimless, memorizing work. It makes pu- 
pils learn rules without knowing their applications, 
and names without realizing their meaning. We 
have known a pupil ,to vex his head ‘a whole day, 
trying to find out what the author intended to say. 
This kind of hard work is de-educating, depressing, 
discouraging. An example of the other kind can 
be seen when children are at play. We once knew 
two boys to work hard a whole day to dislodge a 
large stone on the top of a hill in order to have the 
fun of seeing it roll down its side. They shouted 
like wild Indians when they succeeded. A boy 
once worked hard a whole week to make a sled, 
and succeeded in making a good one, but this same 
boy ‘‘ hated” school. There is no difficulty in get- 
ting pupils to work hard if they are given things 
they like todo. It is not nevessary to make a study 
distasteful in order to make it profitable. Distaste- 
ful work is never educating work. 





OW CAN I SUCCEED? is a question interesting to 
everybody, yet it is a question each must an 
swer for himself. When a successful man stops 
his work long enough to tell others how he suc- 
ceeded, all thoughtful young persons will listen to 
what he says. Dr. Lyman Abbott is a successful 
man, and he lately told his congregation how he 
attained his success. He laid down several funda- 
mental principles which he considered essential. 
The first was that every one should know himself, 
and know also the age in which he lives. Then, one 
should have a fixed purpose in view in life, and 
pursue that purpose with all his energies. To attain 
a financial success, economy both of time and 
money is all-important. He said that when he was 
a boy his father told him that it was always essen 
tial to have plenty of money, and that in order to 
do this there were two rules that must be followed: 
‘* First, spend less than you earn. Second, spend it 
after you have earned it.” By following these 
rules, although he had not become rich, he had at 
least kept from wrestling with poverty. He gave 
two other essentials the first of which was to have a 
good conscience, which can distinguish right from 
wrong, not merely in their results, or because it is 
expedient to do so, but in themselves, as mora! 
laws; second, to have a large vision, a perception 
of the invisible, and a faith init. All success con- 
sists in turning the unreal into the real. We must 
know the future before we can march toward it. 
Long before the results were accomplished, Mors» 
saw in his mind the country covered with a net 
work of wires; Fulton saw the streams ploughed 
by countless paddle-wheels, and Washington saw 
this country free and independent. It was becauzs 





of this faith in the future that they succeeded. 
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WOMEN. 





Mr. Boucicault, the actor, was recently asked why so 
few women have achieved success as dramatists, and he 
answered : ‘‘ Because they have not the power of inven- 
tion. It is in intellect—as in almost everything else in 
this world—that the male being is creative. And then 
the woman has not the logic of events or the mechanism 
of construction. She cannot put together slowly piece 
by piece with one single aim and end in view. Her in- 
tellect and her nature are discursive and episodic. She 
walks for a while on a straight road, but is tempted 
from it by some pretty winding lane, or she dallies too 
long in some shady nook.” 

‘*Yet in novels women have shown invention, and 
some of the situations conceived by them have been 
remarkably effective on the stage.” 

‘* Admitted! In narrative form the woman often suc- 
ceeds because the tendencies I have pointed out do not 
then become or appear as defects. In the very few in- 
stances in which a woman has made a success as a play- 
wright she has been like Mme de Girardin or George 
£and—of a masculine temperament.” Here is a question 
the thinking women readers of the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will not fail to answer. Are women lacking in the 
power of invention? Does history proveit? How about 
the discoveries, how many were made by women? How 
many women are to-day investigators? If it be ad- 
mitted that women lack the power of invention, then 
it must be admitted that they also lack an essential 
qualification as teachers. No teacher can succeed with- 
out ingenuity, and there can be no ingenuity without 
invention. For what is invention but the power of 
finding out things? It is not proper to say we invent 
children, but it is proper to say that we are more and 
more finding them out. There never was a time when 
the world knew more about them than to-day, and the 
faculty by which this knowledge has been obtained is 
essentially the faculty of invention. 

What faculties does an inventor need? First, observa- 
tion. He must see things—go around with his eyes open. 
An observing person sees thousands of things an unob- 
serving person never sees, simply because he has cultiva- 
ted his powers of looking. Next he must have compari- 
son. He must be able to put two things, and three things, 
and four and more things together. Noone can be an in- 
ventor without this. Take an example. Morse had 
observed the power of the steel magnet to attract iron. 
For many years others had observed this, so that here, 
he was not a novice. But he had also noticed Joseph 
Henry’s experiments in making a piece of soft iron a 
magnet by causing a current of electricity to pass 
around it. He had noticed that the piece of soft iron 
was a magnet only while the current was passing. This 
took strong hold of his mind. Now he commenced 

comparing, or asis usually said, ‘‘ thinking.” It would 
be useful to send messages quickly. Why cannot the 
discovery of Henry’s electro-magnet be made to do this 
work ? So he thought, and thought, and thought, and 
after a while produced, with the aid of others, the mag- 
netic telegraph ; in other words, the magnetic telegraph 
was invented. So was the photograph, so the electric 
light, so the reaping machine, and the sewing machine, 
and so tens of thousands of other inventions. It is just 
this kind of attending, observing, comparing, and con- 
eluding that thousands are about to-day. It is the kind 
of mental work that has made the world what it is to- 
day, and will make it better and better adapted to the 
wants of humanity to-morrow. 

Now, can woman do this sort of work? We hear the 
answers from all quarters, ‘‘ Yes,” ‘‘ Yes.” But has she 
done it? Is she doing it? How many of our great in- 
ventions are the products of woman’s brains? But few. 
And now we come to the cause, and we conclude that it 
is not because of woman's lack of inventive ability that 
she has contributed so little to the progress of the world, 
but a lack in her education. The conviction of her in- 
feriority has been and is all but universal. She has not 
had the same training as man, and she does not have 
to-day. Itis true that now she usually studies Latin, 
Greek, and the mathematics in the high school and a few 
colleges, but these are the exceptions. The rule to-day 
is that our girls do not need as good an education as our 
boys. They will be followers not leaders, and followers 
ought not to have much brains. It would be disastrous 


if they should. Boucicault is right to-day, but the com- 
ing Boucicault of a hundred years hence will not say 
what he said the other day. The coming woman will be 
fully man’s equal if our schools do their duty. It will 
be the fault of the schoolsif they are not. Education 
has lifted woman somewhat, in a few places, but the 


woman, except asa slave and menial. Education will 
correct this and nothing but education will. 

But now comes the practical question, what course 
must our teachers take with our girls? 

1. Teach them to do something for themselves. Sew- 
ing is excellent, but the difficulty with sewing is that it 
largely exercises the imitative faculty. ‘‘ Do as I do.” 
‘* Look, and make this asI make it.” There is little or 
no invention in ordinary sewing; and so, little or no men- 
tal training in it. It has no use in the school-room 
except as a mental stimulus. Wood working is a little 
different, and as ordinarily used, better as a school exer- 
cise. But whatever our girls are set at they must be 
encouraged to do for themselves. Ordinary girls like to 
be led. We must break up this habit, and give them 
habits of leadership. This leads us to the second head. 

2. Teach them to be self-reliant. This comes of the 
first. There is no good reason even why a girl should 
not ask aman to marry her. Men have been so long 
accustomed to do the leading, that they look with great 
suspicion on any woman who attempts to usurp their 
place, and call her a ‘‘ crowing hen,” or a man in woman’s 
clothing, and ask, ‘‘How long she expects it will be 
before her beard will grow?” Then the poor, timid wo- 
men are afraid, and go and hide in obscurity, for who 
can stand before ridicule? 


8. Teach them to be womanly. But to be womanly is 
not to be namby-pamby, soft, smirking, foolish. It 
means polite, kind, loving, womanliness. If there is any 
good quality in a man that makes him manly, then there 
is the same good quality ina woman that makes her wo- 
manly. Good men like what is really good, and for this 
reason they like good women, not simply because they 
are women, but because they have sterling qualities that 
insure respect. , 

4. Teach girls to be teachers. It matters not if they 
never become school-mistresses, if they become mothers 
they should know how to teach, for a mother has the 
very best of all opportunities for training human beings. 
Teaching is the best work in which a human being can 
engage, and girls should be taught how to do this best 
work in the best way. The need of the world to-day is 
for teachers everywhere—in the shop, on the farm, in 
the home—everywhere. Only in this way can the world 
be made better. 


> 





A SOLITARY PRINCIPLE. 





Mr. George P. Brown of Illinois, editor and publisher 
of the Illinois School Journal, says : 

“The main working principle of the ‘New Education’ is that 
you are to ‘goit blind.’ A dark impenetrable cloud envelops the 
way between the near and the far end, nor is it certain that they 
are ends of the same way. But what does that matter to him 
who sees a workshop and a glorified humanity? Are they not 
now separated? Why shail we not connect them? And the way 
to connect is by connecting. This is the one solitary principle of 
the ‘ New Education.’ They accuse Comenius of having promul- 
gated it. The accusation is enough to make Comenius turn in his 
graye.” 

Will Mr. Brown tell us whether he really means that 
the one solitary principle of the New Education is “ go 
it blind”? He seems to be in earnest, and we believe 
that his usual gravity has not forsaken him altogether. 
But what he means when he says that “‘ go it blind” is a 
working principle, we cannot, for the life of us, under- 
stand. We had supposed that there are a few principles 
accepted by even Mr. Brown, among which are the 
following : 

Activity is the law of childhood. 

The mind cannot be educated excepting through the 
media of the senses. 

Never tell a child what he can be led to discover 
readily for himself. 

Develop the idea, then give the term. 

Proceed from the known to the unknown, from the 
particular to the remote, etc. 

Education is leading the pupil to do for himself what 
will promote the equable development of all his powers. 
Memorizing sentences and words from text-books, not 
understood, does not promote education, but its oppo- 
site. 

Interest is the sign of mental activity. 

A school is properly classified when each pupil is 
given exactly the work that is suited to his capacity, 
and will promote his equable development. 

The Old Education ignored most of these principles. 
Thousands of pupils in our country have been required to 
‘‘jearn” what they did not understand, and memorize 
what they took no interest in. The New Education 
sends ‘‘ the whule boy” to school and trains him so that 





vast majority of men in other lands don’t believe in 


he will become a broad, strong man intellectually and 





spiritually. He takes nothing on ‘they said 0’ 
authority ; but proves and tries each principle as he 
meets it. Mr. Brown may make as much fun as he 
pleases of the New Education, but we know that from 
the very bottom of his soul he abhors the cramming 
processes of past generations. He would be the last one 
to turn back the wheel of progress and bring in again the 
dark tryanny of Latin and Greek grammars,geographica| 
vocables, spelling unintelligibles, arithmetical puzzles, 
and the fierce singing of the old whip. Why it is that 
a man whose soul is so filled with the love of the good, 
the true, and the beautiful, should stand squarely in 
the way of progress, is more than we can tell. The sight 
is enough to make both Comenius and Pestalozzi turn 
in their graves and weep bitter tears from their dead 
eyes. 


+ 
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A FEW STRAWS. 








Straws always show which way the wind blows, and 
so, for the benefit of a few conservatives, under the 
leadership of Mr. George P. Brown of Illinois, we shall 
note from time to time such indications as we may pick 
up here and there. The first is from the discussion of 
Miss Fay’s paper on manual training, recently read be- 
fore the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. Among 
other excellent remarks Mr. Sheldon, of the New Eng- 
land Journal of Education, said ‘‘ manual training 
has come to stay.” In making this remark, Mr. Sheldon 
showed his knowledge of educational processes, as well 
as of the signs of the times. Mr. Church in the same dis- 
cussion, said that ‘‘a boy who can make a box accur- 
ately will figure accurately.” Mr. Church’s educational 
psychology is sound. Miss White said that unless man- 
ual training could be made to ‘‘elevate the sentiments 
of the pupils, it had better be omitted altogether ;” but 
she believes that manual training will elevate the senti- 
ments of the pupils, and thus Miss White shows that she 
isa thorough student of educational forces. But Pro- 
fessor Wilson was a little off the track in claiming that 
manual training ought to be an education for those who 
expect to earn a living by their hands instead of their 
brains. Professor Wilson will soon learn that manua! 
training is better for boys who do not intend to earn a 
living by their hands, than for those who do. Our 
readers noticed last week a sound article on this subject 
by Superintendent Balliet, of Springfield, Mass., and he 
hit the nail squarely on the head when he wrote, ‘‘ Man- 
ual training must form an integral purt of the com- 
mon school curriculum.” 

We have other valuable straws which we are care- 
fully keeping for the benefit of such men as George P. 
Brown and Aaron Gove. These will do for this week. 





THE NEW YORK sTATE SUPERINTENDE3CY. 





The certainty that the next assembly of the state of 
New York will have.a working Republican majority, 
will undoubtedly result in the re-election of Hon. A. §. 
Draper superintendent of public instruction. This 
action will be eminently just, for Mr. Draper has done 
more during the term of his office to advance sound 
educational methods and practices, than any former 
superintendent. He has apprehended the educational 
needs of the state, especially in reference to the exami- 
nation of teachers and the management of teachers’ 
institutes. We do not wonder that politicians of all 
parties are favorable to his re-election, because they 
have seen the benefit that has come from the measures 
he has instituted. The office of state superintendent of 
public instruction should not be political, but since it is, 
and probably must remain so for several years to come, 
we know of nothing better than to continue in office a 
man who has lifted the educational work of the state 
above party issues, and treated all alike without regard 
to their individual professions. Mr.’ Draper is a consist- 
ent Republican, but no one could tell in the administra- 
tion of his office what his political opinions are. In all 
respects—and we have pretty good opportunities for 
knowing—Mr. Draper’s administration has given univer- 
sal satisfaction. The normal schools were never more 
prosperous, the institutes never on a more solid and 
effective basis, and the teachers of the state were never 
more earnestly striving to become better qualified for 
their work. There never was a more cordial feeling be- 
tween the Department of Superintendency and the Board 
of Regents, and altogether, under the present condition 
of things the outlook is most cheering. We sincerely 
hope that, without regard to political notions, all 
will unite in continuing the present administration of 
affairs in power, thus incidentally giving more perman- 
ence and stability to all teachers’ positions throughout 
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the state. For, if the habit of changing the state superin- 
tendent with every movement of the political clock be- 
comes chronic, the feeling of unrest is so contagious 
that it more or less affects the tenure of office of every 
teacher. 

During the administration of his office, Mr. Draper has 
become favorably known outside of this state. His 
address at Washington last winter was an able effort. 
No address was more cordially received and better appre- 
ciated than his at the recent meeting of the Connecticut 
State Teachers’ Association. We urge all teachers of 
this state to unite in upholding the hands of a man, who 
has proved himself to have the qualities of a statesman, 
the cool head of a judge, and the heart and instincts 
of a genuine teacher. 





WHO CAN ESTIMATE IT ? 





Who can estimate the influence of a man who pos- 
sesses large means, and also a desire to use them in the 
service of God and his fellow-men? A daily paper 
recently reported an occasion that well illustrates and 
emphasizes our question. No comments are necessary, 
except to say that Mr. Pratt is one who was reared amid 
the hardships of poverty, and who, like Peter Cooper, 
early decided that, if wealth ever came to him, he would 
use it in giving to the youth of his day some of the ad- 
vantages that were denied to him. He has now carried 
out that purpose by building an Industrial Institute at a 
cost (present and prospective) of several millions of dol- 
lars, and which will already accommodate more than 
three thousand pupils. 

The birthday of Mr. Charles Pratt was recently ob- 
served as Founder’s Day at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Thestudents were addressed by Mr. Pratt who 
first opened the exercises with a selection from the 
Bible and prayer. His words show so truly the spirit of 
the school, and of every true school, that we give 
them : 

‘I wish I could tell you the belief I have in the power 
of the life and earnest purpose of a young man or a 
young woman—the influence they may have for good in 
this world. It is right here from you, young men and 
young women, that I look for the success of the institute. 
I believe in the spirit of fellowship, in that unity of 
thought and action which tends to make others better. 
Don’t go through the world finding fault. We all have 
our weaknesses, but we also have our strong points. 
Try to find the strong points in those around you, and 
help make the world better and brighter for your own 
life. The pleasure in life comes from helping others. 
The busy people are the happy people. Keepbusy. Try 
to concentrate your thought and your effort. Our 
school will be judged by the men and women it turns 
out. Let the work done here be earnest and good. Des- 
pise sham and deception. Honest effort will make work 
a pleasure and overcome all difficulties. Work for the 
genuine and the true, will sweeten and give courage to 
life. re 

THE papers made mention a few weeks since of Mr. 
Daniel Hand’s great gift of over a million dollars to the 
American Missionary Society as a fund, the income of 
which should be used for the education of the colored 
youth of the Southern States. Last week they recorded 
a large bequest to benevolent objects in the North. Mr. 
John Guy Vassar, of Poughkeepsie, has by his will given 
a hundred and thirty thousand dollarsto Vassar College, 
and four hundred and thirty thousand dollars more to 
hospitals that bear the Vassar name. This is grand ! 


Tuts will reply to a good many letters received this 
month. They cannot be answered separately. In gen- 
eral, the troubles that perplex the teacher come from a 
lack of inventiveness ; so we say pour on newness, yet 
that newness must be educational. Such a book as 
* “School Devices” by Principal Shaw, of the Yonkers 
High School, will be found exceedingly helpful. In 
arithmetic, 40 new ways are suggested ; in composition, 
14; in geography, 15; in history, 14; in language, 14; 
in physiology, 15, etc. Let the teacher who finds his 
room noisy, children whispering, moving their feet, 
studying out loud, and all that, not come to the con- 
clusion that the evil one has got into them. One minis- 
ter principal used to startle his pupils with, ‘‘ I shall live 
to see you all in Auburn State Prison,” on such occa- 
sions. Let the teacher feel that the fault lies with him- 
self. He must have new and fresh ways of managing. 








* A new edition of this helpful book, enlarged by 75 pages, and 
pot has just been issued by the publishers of the 


THE National Educational Association will meet at 
Nashville, July 16, 1889. 
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THE article on ‘‘ Normal Schools” this week on the 
312th page of this issue, by Prof. T. H. Kirk, of St. Paul, is 
well worth a careful reading, especially by normal 
school men and women. It was read before the normal 
section of the national association, and stirred up a 
** good deal of a mess.” We shall be glad to publish 
answers to his statements. 








WE tender our thanks to the large number of sub- 
scribers who answered the questions in the October sup- 
plement. The prizes have all been sent to the success- 
ful ones. 





WHEN the degree of success of a public high school 
is gauged by the number of students who enter college 
from its classes, somebody's ideal is very low. The 
question should be asked, ‘‘ What is this school doing to 
fit its pupils for practical, every-day life?” 





IF a teacher is made unhappy by her work, it is a sure 
evidence that she is not fitted for it. 





AN instructor in an institute recently said that at 
least one half-hour of school work should be made 
intensely interesting to all the pupils. Why not make 
the whole day interesting ? 





A LOCAL paper tells of a teacher who began school on 
Monday morning, and in the evening of the same day 
was arrested for cruelty to one of his pupils. The num- 
ber of such teachers is growing less. 





THE annual report of Mr. Thomas H. Crawford, ex. 
city superintendent of the Portland, Oregon, schools, 
will contain a concise, carefully written sketch, giving 
the history of the Portland public schools from 1847 to 
1888, a period of forty-one years. It was a difficult task 
to collect the scattered fragments of school history, but 
Superintendent Crawford has accomplished it success- 
fully. The book is now in press. 





TONIC SOL-FA ENDORSEMENT. 


Teachers who are considering the subject of musical 
methods, may be helped to a decision by the following 
letter from Dr. Butler, speaking of what he saw in the 
London schools. It was addressed to Prof. Theo. F. 
Seward. 

While visiting some of the board schools in London last sum- 
mer, in company with Inspector Fitch, I was most struck with 
the music of the children. This was so earnest and hearty, and 
was so evidently used as a mode of expression for thought and 
emotions, that the educational value of it was plain to the most 
superficial observer. Children of tender age, who had been in 
school but one or two years, were able to read from the notes, 
and sing two part songs with great readiness, and with no little 
expression. The teaching of this music was jdone by the ordi- 
nary class teachers; destitute, at times, of what might be called 
musical ability ; but by the method used just in possession of the 


same art to others. To any one who has seen this striking phe- 
nomenon of the London schools, it cannot be denied that some- 
thing similar must take place here, if we are to keep our place as 
the most progressive country in the world. On questioning the 


is not the exception but the rule. 
Industrial Education Association, No 9 University Place, New 
York. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 
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A TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE OF 1670. 


IssuED BY Gov. LOVELACE, AT ALBANY. 





ability to express thought and feeling by sound, and to teach the | @ parallel in school journalism. 


Inspector and the teachers, found that the system was that merit and authority. 
known as the “ Tonic Sol-fa,” and that its use in English schools | rather depressing to the rest of us small contributors. 


‘‘ Whereas, Jan Jeuriaus Beeker had a Grauni to keep 
ye Dutch school at Albany for ye teaching of youth to 
read and wryte ye which was allowed of and confirmed | years the point which represents the center of our popu- 
to him by my predecessor Coll. Richard Nicholls. Not-| lation has been steadily moving due westward along the 
withstanding which severall others not so capable do| thirty-ninth parallel of north latitude. 
undertake ye like some particular tymes and seasons ye | of progress has been about five miles per year. 


admitted to interrupt him. It being to be presumed 
that ye said Beeker for ye youth and Jacob Joosten who 
is allowed for ye teaching of ye younger children are 
sufficient for that place.” 

**Given under my hand at ffort James in New-Yorke 
this 16th day of May 1670.” 





KITCHEN GARDENS ABROAD. 

We have often spoken of the kitchen garden system 
and its benefits. The plan is being tried in England. 
Miss Headdon, a lady in Gloucestershire, has established 
a training school of this kind at her own house in Newn- 
ham-on-Severn, and has also opened a London branch. 
Girls from eight to twelve years are given thorough and 
systematic instruction in different branches of household 
work. Toy models are used, because the children are 
not strong enough to learn with articles of usual size. 
They are instructed in cooking, washing, ironing, wait- 
ing at table, marketing, etc. 

Board schools are now sending for toy models, and 
the plan is being tried in Leeds, Dublin, Scotland, Italy, 
and many places in England, as wellas America. The 
school and the home should help each other in training 
children for the greatest usefulness. This plan is bring- 
ing them closer together. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH ILLINOIS? 








The Chicago correspondent of a Philaldelphia paper 
recently wrote as follows : 


“ fllinois has a compulsory education law. Itis said to be six 
years old, but for this statement we must take the evidence 
afforded by its date, as that date is given in the proceedings of our 
legislature and in our statute books. These are the only evi- 
dences of its existence. This law is supposed to be a grand thing 
—on paper. It is a standing evidence of the uselessness of a great 
deal of our legislation. Although it provides a severe penalty for 
its non-enforcement by our common schoo! officials, no effort has 
ever been made to enforce it in a single school district of the 
state—as I am credibly informed. Why its enforcement has 
never been attempted outside of Chicago I do not know, unless it 
be that people there do not care a copper about it, there being no 
special need for it. Why it-is not entorced in Chicago I have al- 
ready stated. It is superfluous so long as the new idea of what 
constitutes a common school education is the law upon that sub 

ject. And yet there are men in Chicago, and apparently intelli- 
gent men, who continue to suggest “ compulsory education” as a 
remedy for that slavery of children whose enormities have been 
so recently exposed!” 

We refer this paragraph to Illinois- teachers. They 
will be able to tell the country whether anything is the 
matter with the compulsory education law in their 
state. 





oe 


HOW TO KEEP ORDER, BY MR. HUGHES. 





By Supt. F. B. Gauut, Tacoma, W. T. 


From the definition of order to the close of the dis- 
cussion the treat .ent is admirable. The “how” is 
clearly, carefully, consistently stated. The author 
needs no praise from me. I can add nothing to his 
fame. 

Of the enterprise of the ScHOOL JOURNAL in publish- 
ing such a supplement, I am free to speak. It is without 
It places the rank and 
file of American teachers under lasting obligations to 
the daring and enthusiastic leaders in the movement to 
give teachers pedagogical literature of the highest 
Such articles, however, are 


We are willing to be sacrificed in favor of ‘*How to 
Keep Order,” and articles of that character. I hope the 
professional profit of this venture is surpassed only by 
the financial profit thereof to the publishers. 


+ 
+ 





WHERE IS THE CENTER OF POPULATION # 


It has often been remarked that for one hundred 


Its average rate 
In 1800 


yeare when they have no other Imployment, whereby | its location was eighteen miles west of Baltimore; in 





ye scholars removing from one Schoole to another do| 1°10 it had crossed the Potomac ; in 1820 it was well on 
not only give a great discouragement to ye maister who| the western side of the Shenandoah Valley ; in 1880 it 
makes it his business all ye yeare but also are hindered | had reached the highest ridge of the Appalachians ; in 
and become ye more backwards in their learning for ye | 1850 it had passed the mountain-barriers, and was fol- 
reasons aforesaid I have thought fitt that ye said Jan| lowing the course of the Little Kanawha through West 
Jeurians Beeker who is esteemed very capable that way | Virginia ; within the next ten years it had, by a rapid 
shall be ye allowed schoolmaster for ye instructing of ye | march of more than eighty miles, reached a point over 
at Albany and partes adjacent he following ye said Im-| half-way across the state of Ohio ; in 1870 it was within 





ployment Constantly diligently and that no other be fifty miles of Cincinnati ; in 1880 it had entered the val- 
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ley of the Miami ; in 1890 it will probably be found well} TH# LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY. 


within the boundaries of Indiana. An exchange—we 
cannot tell which one, or we would acknowledge—says 
that sooner or later this central point, which represents 
the westward “‘ course of empire” in the United States, 
will cease to advance, and will reach a turning place, is 
absolutely certain. Should its progress continue for 
another century as during the past hundred years, it 
would at the end of that time be half way across the 
state of Missouri. But this is not likely to be the case. 
Each succeeding census for several coming decades will 
doubtless show a slacking up in the rate of advance- 
ment westward, and finally the direct forward move- 
ment must cease. There is reason to believe that not for 
many years will the center of the country’s population 
pass beyond or even reach the Mississippi river. 


A YOUNG CHILD'S VOCABULARY. 


By Principal THEO, B. Noss, Ph. D., California, Pa. 


The extent of a child’s knowledge before entering 
school is, I believe generally under-rated by teachers. 
The vocabulary acquired before school life begins far 
exceeds the conjecture of those who have not closely 
observed young children. It would be a difficult task to 
collect all the words a six-year-old child uses. I have 
just succeeded after days of close observation, in deter- 
mining approximately the vocabulary of a child two and 
one-half years old. The range of ideas and words ex- 
hibited by this little girl does not exceed that of a ma- 
jority of children of her age. Every child uses by mere, 
imitation of sound, many words that have no corres- 
ponding concepts in the mind. In the record here made 
all such words have been excluded. All pupils know 
the meaning of many words which they do not attempt 
to use. Inthe vocabulary, given below, no such words 
areincluded. Only words that are both used and wnder- 
stood are here given. Of course this little girl’s pronun- 
ciation of many of the words is very imperfect. The 
number recorded is two hundred and fifty-seven. Ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order they are as follows : 

Away, arm, apple, another, at, about, apron. 

Baby, book, boat, butter, bird, basket, brush, button, bed, both» 
bell, burn, bangs, black, bicycle, bite, boy, band, beam, bread, 

k. 
povord chair, can, cars, cake, cantelope, coffee, cheek, chin, 
chicken, cow, cat, clouds, comb, cuff, chapel, carry, clock, card, 
cloak, coming, clean, cut, catch, collar, cold, 

Dress, don’t, drink, dog, desk, down, door, dirty, dust, dark. 

Eye, ear, eat. 

Flower. finger, fish, fire, fiy, fan, fall, floor, finger-nail, for, fast- 

Girl, go, give, glass, good, 

Hair, head, hand, horse, house, how, hurt, hear, ‘hair-pin, has, 
handkerchief, hot, honey. 

Is, I, it, in, inside, indeed. 

Knife, knee, kiss, know, key, Kitty, kitchen, 

Lamp, let, little, letter, listen, lady, look, leave, like, lounge, 
leaf, lift. 

Me, meat, mamma, mouth, milk, mutasche, moon, man, music, 
much, more, my, map, marble, money, mine, minute, mucilage. 

Nice, no, nose, now, need, neck. 

Owl, on, office, oh, off, one, out, open, oatmeal. 

Pin, pig, pencil, please, papa, paper, piece, pear, potato, pretty, 
prayer, picture, piano, pussy, pillow, peach, play-house, play, poor 
parlor, pass, pan, pistol. 

Rock, room, river, right, read, reach, rain. 

Shoe, sore, some, spoon, spittoon, scratch, star, stool, shoot, 
scissors, stocking, say, stairs, stick, siate, sit, stove, skirt, salt, sing» 
sitting-room, shawl, sleep, shut, stop, seat, sash, see, shot. 

This, that, there, train, teeth, take, tree, towel, to, the, toe, tired, 
two, turn, trunk, three, to-day, them, throw, tell, tie (noun), tie 
(verb) too, tongue, tack. 

Under. 

Very. 

Want, walk, wait, way, wall, wash, well, write, wrong, watch 
(noun), watch (verb), where, window, water. 

Yes, you. 

The study of a young child’s vocabulary teaches seve- 
ral important facts. First, that ideas, and words to ex- 
press them, are acquired more rapidly before a child 
reaches the school-age (six years) than after. If a child 
knows 250 words at two and one-half years, and has 
some knowledge of at least 100 more, it is capable of 
demonstration that he does not acquire new words at 
this rate through life. Second, it suggests to the pri- 
mary teacher that as the child has acquired first the oral 
forms of words he wanted to use, he will also learn most 
readily the written or printed forms of words that he has 
felt a need of. Third, while the chief requisite in a 
child’s learning of a new word, spoken or. written, is 
that there be sufficient interest to fix firmly an associa- 
tion between the idea and the word which represents it, 
yet, ease of pronunciation facilitates, in some measure, 
the acquisition of new words. It is‘worthiy of notice in 
the above vocabulary that there are 4 great many more 
words beginning with easy initial sounds, as of s, p, or 
t, than of difficult sounds as of g or r, 





ing school, gives the following description of this great 
school. 
on the Pacific coast, if not in the world. It is situated 
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Prof. C. M. Woodward, of the St. Louis manual train- 
“Stanford University is to eclipse everything 


at Menlo Park, a suburban village about forty-five min- 
utes from San Francisco, that charming region which 
enjoys in summer a climate that is a compromise 
between the chilly fogs of the seashore on the west, and 
the burning drought of the San Joaquin valley on the 
east. Four or five miles off on one one side is the lower 
end of San Francisco Bay ; twenty miles to the west, 
beyond hills covered with red wood, break the waves of 
the Pacific. The broad plain seems intended for 
orchards and vineyards and gardens and parks. A mile 
or two from the station is Geo. Stanford’s country home 

‘Palo Alto.’ 

‘* The plan of university location is one that can be 
indefinitely extended ; it begins with a central quad- 
rangle, but there is room for others on the wings and 
rear. The basis of the arrangement is a quadrangular 
area some 400 by 600 feet, with an arcade running com- 
pletely around it. Immediately adjoining this, on all 
sides and at intervals of a few feet, are one-story build- 
ings about 100 by 70 feet, the greater dimension being 
along the arcade where there are two entrances to each 
building. All walls, columns, and arches are of red 
sandstone ; the roofs are slated or tiled, and the flags of 
the arcade are to be of marble. In the center of one 
side is a wide entrance to the quadrangle, and on the 
opposite side is the beautiful front of the Memorial 
Church. At the corners of the quadrangle, and on each 
side of the grand entrance and of the church, the arcade 
runs out to a second row of buildings, parallel and 
opposite to those in the inner row, and filling the cor- 
ners as well. The second row is distant from the first 
some two hundred feet, and the buildings are similar in 
size and shape, except that those in front, on either side 
of the grand entrance, are to be three stories high. Still 
farther in front, and spanning the grand entrance drive, 
is the memorial arch, a most imposing and graceful 
structure. The view through this arch, facing the quad- 
rangle, will be exceedingly striking and beautiful. By 
this date the inner row of buildings, including the facade 
of the church, is about complete. ; 
‘It will be seen that between thirty and forty large 
buildings, not including the church, are thus connected 
with this central quadrangle. Two, four or six similar 
quadrangles are provided for on the plan, asthey may be 
needed, The arrangement of the arcade is such that 
one may walk under it from any building to any other 
connected with the quadrangle. None of these build- 
ings are to be used as dormitories ; they are to furnish 
lecture halls, recitation rooms, laboratories, museums, 
libraries, and offices. Being mainly of only one story, 
there are no flights of stairs, and no elevators. Adjoin- 
ing the boiler plant, which is in the rear, is the engine- 
house, and beyond that the extensive establishment that 
is to furnish shops and mechanical laboratories for the 
students. The facilities for training in the uses of tools 
and the study of mechanical processes, are to be sur- 
passingly fine. Gov. Stanford is a thorough believer in 
concrete education, in touching the activities of real life, 
and in rearing broad, practical men and women. The 
houses for the faculty are to flank the quadrangle in 
symmetrical lines, with ample grounds, lawns, and 
shade ; the students are to have homes at first in what 
will look like an elegant, first-class hotel still farther on 
the side. 
“The magnificent sum of twenty million constitutes 
the endowment of this marvelous institution. Leland 
Stanford, Jr., in whose memory the university is 
founded, would have been twenty-one years old in May, 
1889, and the anniversary of his birth is to be the day of 
opening.” 
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TEACH CHILDREN ONE LANGUAGE ONLY. 


By EpGar 8. WERNER. 


Many think it very desirable that a child learn two 
languages simultaneously. Ability to use two lan- 
guages, and facility in acquiring languages, are the 
chief gain ; but this gain is outweighed many times by 
the loss of a mother tongue. With perhaps extremely 
rare exceptions, those who have learned to speak two or 
more languages from infancy cannot speak one language 
purely and accurately. This confusion of speech leads 
to confusion of thought, for in learning to talk, men 
learn to think, 











— 
The acquisition of one language is enough for the ful] 
activity of the infantile mind. At the best, the chilg 
will be able to converse in the two languages upon ordi- 
nary affairs only. 

Speech is not subordinate to thought, like the gar. 
ment is to the body, but it grows with the thought as 
the body grows with the mind ; they are inseparably 
joined, and they give and take reciprocally. Perhaps 
the greatest defect in our system of education lies just 
here. It is most stupid for our educationai authorities 
to cause children to mouth words they do not under. 
stand. Words should be used only when there are 
thoughts to be expressed. Mental development consists 
not so much in the accumulating of facts as in increas- 
ing the activity of, and in strengthening, the mental 
faculties. The child’s mental development cannot be 
made more rapid and thorough than by the proper 
awakening, and the proper oral expression of his con- 
cepts, and this is best done in his mother-tongue. 

There are national as well as individual reasons for 
insisting that a child shall be thoroughly conversant 
with his mother-tongue. A child that learns to talk first 
in a language other than what should be his mother- 
tongue, becomes estranged from the mental life and 
literature and genius of the institutions of his own coun- 
try ; and that, too, without entering fully into the men- 
tal life and literature and genius of the institutions of 
the country whose language has been substituted for his 
own. If aman without a country is to be pitied, the 
man without a mother-tongue is to be pitied still more. 
Exile may make a man greater and nobler, but the man 
without a mocher-tongue is dwarfed mentally and spirit- 
ually. 

The influence of a language upon a people can hardly 
be overestimated. Much of the present civilization has 
been transmitted through language, and the utterances 
of great minds, handed down either in oral or in written 
form, have shaped the destinies of nations. Our ethical, 
religious, and political ideas we consider superior to 
those of all other nations ; and if we would teach those 
ideas to our children, the English languge must be used. 
No other language will do it. The Greeks have exerted 
a wonderful influence in civilizing the world. Their 
language is the most potent element of their influence. 
They adhered tenaciously to their own language, calling 
everyone who spoke in another tongue a ‘‘ barbarian.” 
Thus Greek became the literary and diplomatic lan- 
guage of the world. Afterward Latin became the lan- 
guage of literary and ecclesiastical circles, and to this 
fact Catholicism owes much of its power. History shows 
what a civilizing and dominating factor language is, 
while psychology teaches that a child’s mental growth 
can be best promoted by developing his powers of speech, 
in his own mother-tongue.—From the Voice. 





TWO MUSICAL NOTATIONS. 





At the risk of betraying the “ignorance and stupid- 
ity” which Mr. Holt says is the only basis on which the 
Tonic-Sol-fa system can be defended, I would like to say 
a few words on the subject of two rotations. Mr. Holt 
claims that the use of two notations would result in an 
*‘ expense, confusion, and annoyance.” This is natural 
asa firstimpression. Any one looking at the subject cas- 
ually, or from the outside, could scarcely escape this con- 
clusion. I had the same belief myself, as a staff teacher 
of many years’ experience. But it proves after all, to be 
a mistaken impression. It is found that one notation is 
a natural bridge to the other. The instrumentalist re- 
quires sharps and flats to represent the scale as played in 
all keys but one. The singer has no such necessity. 
Then why force him through a routine of thirteen keys 
when, in reality he sings but one? It is the invariable 
experience of those who teach the Tonic-Sol-fa system 
that, instead of being a ‘‘ confusion and annoyance,” it 
introduces a beautiful element of simplicity. As Mr. 
Curwen, the author of the system said, ‘“‘ Everything in 
Tonic-sol-fa is an interpretation of some difficulty in the 
staff.” Therefore, instead of being a calamity, the intro- 
duction of a second and simpler notation marks an era 
in the annals of musical education. It removes a re- 
striction that has always existed in the popular study of 
music. 

If Mr. Holt is so desperately opposed to two notations, 
why does he use three notations in his system? He uses 
the staff notation but supplements that with a notation 
of figures to interpret the difficulties in tune and a nota- 
tion of time—names to aid in the time difficulties. The 
use of these devices is a confession of a defect in the staff 
notation, of its weakness or incompleteness, The staff 








notation does not tell the singer plainly, promptly, df 
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nitely, what he must know in order to sing at sight cor- 
rectly and fluently. The use of various supplementary 
aids in reading from the staff proves that there is a need 
of another notation to prevent the ‘‘ expense, confusion, 
and annoyance” caused by a notation that is as defective 
and incomplete as the staff. 

Mr. Holt says that he has no hope in the musical pro- 
fession, but expects the school teachers to ‘“‘save the 
country from the confusion and annoyance of two nota. 
tions.” This is a singular sentiment. I cannot under- 
stand how he has reached such a conclusion. Certainly, 
who, if not the professional musicians, are the more com- 
petent to judge of what is needed in‘a musical notation ? 
It might be just as well said, ‘“‘We have no hope in 
school teachers, we must look to the musical profession 
for improved methods in mathematics.” Yet, viewed 
from another point, Mr. Holt is right, but the shoe is on 
the other foot ; it is the school teachers who are to ‘‘ save 
the country from the annoyance,” etc., of a complex, yet 
incomplete notation by insisting upon the use of a sim- 
ple one. It is the unprejudiced school teacher who is 
forcing the prejudiced music teacher to accept the new 
notation. The musical profession can get on without 
the Tonic-Sol-fa notation, although it is at a disadvan- 
tage. But the school teachers must have it. Onlyamu- 
sical expert can teach the staff properly whether it is by 
Mr. Holt’s system or any other. It is Tonic Sol-fa that 
places vocal music on the same footing as other studies 
and this makes universal singing and sight-reading pos- 
sible now, for the first time. 


New York, Sept. 28, 1888. C. UNSELD. 





ANSWERS TO “ PRACTICAL QUESTIONS.” 





[See ScHooL JOURNAL Oct. 6.] 


1. Remove him from the class till such time as he can 
be corveniently attended to. No pupil has a right to 
defraud others ; if he prove incorrigible, after all justifi- 
able methods have been tried, place the case in the 
hands of the school board. 

2. Sometimes they stimulate efforts in the right direc - 
tion ; sometimes they arouse feelings of envy, jealousy, 
and anger; in the latter case, they should be discon- 
tinued. 

8. Make the Jesson interesting by conversation, expla- 
nation, and illustration. An interested child will study. 

4. A short Bible selection, the Lord’s prayer, concert 
recitation of appropriate mottoes, and a song should not 
occupy more than fifteen minutes. 

5. Comfortable seats°and desks; good wall black- 
boards ; a portable blackboard, and a long table for mis- 
cellaneous work. 

6. Time is saved by marking the “roll” without 
calling. It can easily be done. 

7. Simple melodies, such as will strengthen without 
straining the voice. 

8. Concert recitations are profitable only as they serve 
to improve the quality of weak voices, and give the 
timid more assurance. Therefore, only as much time 
should be given as will effect this. 

9. Objective teaching is very valuable, especially 
with beginners, and profitable all through the primary 
course. 

10. Good results could be reached by an intelligent, 
practical teacher, with plenty of blackboard room, even 
if all books were prohibited. 

11. The most serious mistake a teacher can make is to 
have her vision limited to the present; to see nothing 
above or beyond worth striving for, and to rest con- 
tented amid the dead bones of the past. 

12. The mistake most commonly made, especially by 
young teachers, is to place themselves on a plane far 
above their pupils, and repel them by an unapproachable 
dignity. Love for the work, and a sympathetic interest 
in those intrusted to their care, are sure stepping-stones 
to success. 

13. Both advisable and profitable. 

14. By appointing “reception days,” and sending 
special invitations to the parents to be present. 

15. If by a “‘ fluctuating class” is meant a restless, 
inattentive one, itcan only be steadied by producing so 
deep an interest in the school work generally as to make 
the pupils forget restlessness, etc. Keep hands and 
minds pleasantly employed, and the class will be steady 
enough. 

16. Stories should be carefully selected, and should 
contain so good a moral that the young mind would 
receive a lasting impression. The character of the 
stories should depen’, of course, very much on the age 
of the pupils. 

17, No teacher should be required to manage and 


teach more than thirty-five pupils. 

18. When the love and confidence of the child dre 
gained, the influence of parents is also gained. 

19. By careful training, regarding an interruption 
(unless positively necessary) as a breach of politeness, 
and an offense against good manners. 

20. Both by precept and example ; more especially by 
the latter. ‘‘ As is the teacher, so is the school.” 

21. By appointing them as monitors in special ways 
and works, and by cultivating a sense of responsibility, 
which will be of great advantage to them as they grow 
older. ‘“‘ He that is faithful in that which is least, will 
be faithful also in that which is most.” 

22. Sometimes by the example of the more confident, 
and also by the patience of the teacher ; shy children are 
often made still more shy by the sharp rebuke, or sar- 
castic word. 

28. By the unfaltering glance, the firm hand, and the 
resolute determination of the teacher. Mind acts upon 
mind, and, sooner or later, good will result from the 
above method. 

24. While preparing the little one intellectually and 
physically for the battle of life, the specific aim of the 
primary teacher should be to place the feet on the im- 
movable foundation of truth, to train the hands to work 
of honesty and purity, to direct the eye to the shining 
lights in the past and present, and to hold before them 
the illimitable possibilities of the future. With the 
primary teacher in a large measure rests the fate of the 
future citizen, the state, the nation. 

25. Public commendation of one pupil often awakens 
in the minds of others a desire to receive the same, and 
a consequent increase of effort and application. 

26. Public rebuke is often a hardening factor. 

27. By unkind and unjust remarks in the presence of 
the children; by advice in direct opposition to that 
given by the teacher, and by positive refusal to co-oper- 
ate with her in any way. 

28. An arbitrary “‘ course of study,” and a restricted 
liberty. 

29. Most assuredly. Her need of them is commensu- 
rate with her responsibility. 

A MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 


A CRITICISM ON A BOOK LIST. 





By A MANUAL TRAINING MAN. 


In a former edition of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, was 
printed a copy of a letter sent to well-known educators, 
asking for a list of fifteen books, which in their judg- 
ment were the best for young persons to read, desirous 
of adopting teaching as their profession. The list is sur- 
prising and disappointing, and to those of us who have 
manual training at heart, it is a discouraging revelation. 
The list appears to indicate the bias of each educators’ 
mind, the branches of study for which he has a special 
fondness, to reflect the influence of a subjective educa- 
tion, which is the source of selfishness. Most of these 
educators have professed a warm interest in manual 
training, in the engrafting of it on the system of public 
schools, and yet only one man had the courage or the 
desire to recommend a book treating of the subject. We 
are amazed that when so auspicious an opportunity pre- 
sented itself, they did not respond heartily and to a 
man. Wethink Supt. Marble can laugh in his sleeve. 

The attitude of these school-masters from whose hand 
we expect the seeds of manual training to be generously 
and enthusiastically sown, shows that they have not yet 
reached the high ground of the new education ; that 
they do not yet comprehend in its completness the sig- 
nificance and beneficent influence of this system, which 
is not the project of fanatics, but is an accomplished 
fact, confirmed by long experience of success in its re- 
sults. It shows us the conservatism of these educators, 
who are looked up to as guides and councellors by the 
present generation of young teachers. It shows us that 
they are not yet emancipated from the toils of tradition ; 
that they are not fully awake and alive to the claims of 
this movement, the most rational, the most comprehen- 
sive in its scope of any reform ever proposed for the 
benetit of mankind. If manual training is ever to take 
its rightful place upon the earth, to raise up an ideal 
society, it will be when educators recognize the justice 
of its claims, the beauty of its design in the fulfillment 
of its mission of lifting the race up to the plane of its 
highest development. When a course of reading is ad- 
vised for young teachers, would it not be well to make 
it of that character whose direct purpose is to give an 
intelligent and enlightened understanding of the revolu- 
tion in education, which is steadily and persistently 





to that which is broadest and deepest, and which has 
the most soul; to that which will infuse and inspire 
them, and make them acquainted with the soundness of 
the arguments upon which manual training is based, its 
psychological and ethical functions. There is a source 
of inspiration, a direct line of reading ; books have been 
written, which deal with the subject exhaustively, and 
the fact that Supt. Meleney is the only man who recom- 
mends a work on manual training is a sad comment on 
the laxity, indifference, and mischievous circumspec- 
tion of stereotyped educators, as regards the question 
upon which depends our national unity and prosperity. 
That Supt. McAllister, under whose influence manual 
training has gained so firm a footing as an element of | 
education in the Philadelphia schools, should have 
passed the subject by in silence, that he failed to display 
his colors, is a thing incomprehensible. 

“ Manual Training” by C. H. Ham, cannot be passed 
over. Its popular endorsement speaks for its intensely 
interesting character. In two years it has passed to its 
third edition, and has been translated into several 
European languages. The press of their country and of 
England, has commented long and fully upon its broad 
and philosophical principles. Surely, it is a mistake not 
to have recommended this book among fifteen others, 
which are advised for the reading of a young man or 
woman who desires to make teaching his profession. 

Dr. Woodward of St. Louis, and Mr. Love of James- 
town, each have recorded their practical experience and 
observation in book form. 

Col. Jacobson, a lawyer of Chicago, submits his views 
in “‘ Higher Ground,” a book full of thoughtful and origi- 
nal matter. There are other sources which have a value 
for instilling into the minds of young teachers correct 
ideas of education. These are the discussions which filla 
large place in educational, science and art Journals, and 
in the daily press of every nation, the course of study, 
and reports from the various manual training schools, 
scattered like beacon lights,—beacon lights of progress 
here and there over our land. 

Loyalty to a cause is a virtue appreciated by all men, 
and there is an inevitable moment when the sincerity of 
the profession of loyalty is put to a crucial test. When 
men into whose hands are reposed the educational in- 
terests of our country, fail to appreciate the magnitude 
of the trust, we have a right to sit in judgment upon 
their actions. 





A BRIEF OUTLINE OF RICHARD A. PROCTOR'S 
LIFE. — 





Mr. Proctor, the well known astronomer and author 
was born at Chelsea, England, in 1837, and was educated 
chiefly at home, having had bad health for several years. 
Subsequently he pursued his studies at King’s College, 
London, and St. John’s College, Cambridge. He gradu. 
ated as 28rd Wrangler, in 1860. He was appointed 
Honorary Fellow of King’s College, London, in 1878, and 
made Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, in 1866. 
He was appointed honorary secretary, of that society, 
and editor of its proceedings in February, 1872, but re- 
signed these offices in November, 1873. Having analyzed 
results collected by the Herschels, Struve, and others, 
and carried out a series of original researches, including 
the construction of a chart of 324,000 stars, Mr. Proctor 
was lead to a new theory of the structure of the stellar 
universe, investigated the conditions of the transits of 
Venus in 1874 and 1882, and published many illustrative 
charts. He maintained on theoretical grounds, in 1869, 
the since established theory of the solar corona, and also 
that of the inner complex solar atmosphere, afterwards 
discovered by Young, of America. In 1879 he left 
England for America and Australasia. He lectured in all 
the principal towns of Victoria, New South Wales, South 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. He started 
Knowledge as a weekly journal in 1881, but altered it to 
monthly form in 1885. He was the author of several 
volumes of essays on scientific and general subjects, 
two treatises on ‘‘ Whist,” and one on ‘‘ Strength and 


Happiness.” 


“‘T regard the ScHooL JOURNAL as the most valuable 
and useful publication of its kind. I read it through, 
and always with substantial benefit. The addition of 
the ‘‘monthly supplements” will of course increase its 
value. I read Mr. Hughes’ ‘‘ How to Keep Order,” with 
great interest and satisfaction. It should be in the 
hands of every teacher. However old or experienced 
they may be, they will find some new suggestions there. 
The other supplements will, no doubt, be found equally 
profitable. J, W. SKINNER, 








moving on, Is it not right that they should he directed’ 


Supt. of Children's Aid Society Schools, N, Y. City.” 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of taose who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
originai with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 














LESSONS IN MORAL TRAINING. 





By Emma L. Bauou, Jersey City, N. J. 
([CoPYRIGHT, 1888.] 
TO TEACH THE IMPORTANCE OF FORMING GOOD HABITS. 


Teacher.—Edwin and Emily Bartlett lived in the 
country. One day, their mother gave them each a root 
of flowering currant. Do you know the plant? It 
blossoms early in the spring time. The blossoms are 
small and have a most delicious fragrance. 

Emily cared little for flowers, so she planted her root 
and left it to take care of itself. 

Edwin watched over his carefully. He did not allow 
the ugly little shoots, that started up from the root, to 
grow. He pruned the branches that grew too long. He 
fastened the one stem, that he allowed to grow, to the 
door-casing ; he trained it to grow straight for a dis- 
tance, then twined it about the window. At the end 
of a few years, it was a lovely vine, falling in graceful 
wreaths about the front of the cottage, filling the rooms 
with rare perfume. 

And Emily’s plant ! 
entirely unlovely. 

It had a sweet nature to begin with. It grew apace. 
It bore sweet blossoms in the spring time. But it was 
not a vine at all, just a rough, scraggy shrub. Its ugly 
shoots grew out on every side, crowding out, in selfish 
fashion, mcre lovely flowers that wanted a chance to 
grow beside it. Edwin had begun to train his, when it 
was a little root, and now it will always be a lovely 
vine. Perhaps this story may help you to tell me why 
you should try to do right now, while you are children. 
Why not do as you please now, and wait till you are 
older before you begin to do right? 

Jennie.—We want to get used to doing right now, and 
then we will do the same way when we are grown up. 

Teacher.—That is true. You must get into the habit 
of doing right, just as the flowering currant got into 
the habit of growing into graceful shapes. 

Let me tell you just what habit means. When you 
do anything so often that you do it without an effort, 
almost without thinking, you have a habit of doing it. 
So you should try to do right, till you do right without 
an effort. 

I once knew a young lady who had a habit of biting 
her nails. She would bite them without knowing it 
till they would bleed. It was disgusting to herself and 
to her friends. She did not wish to doit. She suffered 
much pain as a result of it. Yet she did it constantly. 

So it is with habits of wrong doing. When you doa 
wrong thing, for the first time, you feel the pain of it. 
But after you have done it many times, you do it 
unconsciously, although each time you hurt and mar 
your souls, as the girl hurt and marred her fingers. 

I knew another girl, whose face was like a flower. I 
met her one day and said, ‘‘ Why do you smile? What 
amuses you so much?” 

Her face grew sober for a moment as she answered, 
‘Tam not amused at anything. I did not know I was 
smiling.” She had felt bright and cheerful so much, 
that her face always wore a bright, pleased look. 

Just so if you try constantly, the habit of right doing 
will grow, till you will do right without making any 
effort, and your souls will grow to be beautiful souls, 
without spot or blemish. 

What kind of men and women do you want to grow 
up to be? 

Children.—We want to be good men and women. 

Teacher.—Well, I will tell you one thing. Sometimes 
bad children, really bad I mean, not just troublesome, 
grow up to be good men and women, but not often. 
As a rule the boys and girls who are truthful now, will 
be truthful men and women, by and by. Those who 
are honest now, who do not try to cheat about their 
lessons, will be honest men and women ; those who are 
pure now, will be pure men and women. Form good 
habits now, and you wil] have good characters by and 
by. 

Habits are very easily formed and very difficult to 
break. I have known children to stammer in talking, 
for the fun of it, who thus formed the habit and 
were obliged to go stammering through life. They could 
not break themselves of the habit so easily formed, 


What of that? Well it was not 
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I have read of a Russian prisoner, who was not 
allowed to speak. He grew so tired of never hearing 
his own voice, that he tried to hiccough. This his 
jailors could not forbid his doing, and he hiccoughed 
each day when he could no longer endure the silence of 
his prison cell. He thus formed such a habit, that years 
after he was released, whenever he felt very lonely, he 
would hiccough for a quarter of an hour at atime. He 
did it without knowing it, and could not break himself 
of the habit. 

If you try, all the time, to do right, you will get into 
the habit of doing right, and when the habit has grown 
so strong that it cannot be easily changed, you will have 
a good character; you yourselves will be good. 

If you do not try, and try hard to do right, you will 
find it very easy to get habits of wrong doing, that will 
be “‘ strong as iron bands” and as hard to break and you 
will have bad characters. There is nothing in the world 
so well worth having as a good character. Begin now, 
with all your hearts, to make good characters, by trying 
every day to form good habits. 

SUMMARY. 

I should try every day to do right, in all things. 

If I try constantly to do right, I shall form habits of 
right doing. 

If I form habits of right doing I shall grow to have a 
good character. 

A good character will be of more value to me than 
any thing else in the world. 





AMATEUR DRAMATIZATION IN THE READING 
CIRCLE. 





By C. M. Haraer, Abilene, Kan. 


All advice from educational authorities includes an 
exhortation to teach naturalness in the reading class. 
Says Greenwood in his ‘‘ Principles of Education: ” ‘In 
order to teach reading well, the teacher must know 
what are natural, pure tones of voice, and how to 
develop such qualities of voice in pupils, provided 
their tones are defective in any manner.” Kiddle gives 
as one of the chief difficulties which children have to 
encounter during their first lessons in learning to read 
from books: ‘‘ Learning to read in such a manner as to 
imitate good conversation.” White insists that the 
pupil in order to rank high in reading ‘‘ must show a 
clear apprehension of the thought expressed by the 
printed words.” 

In no way, probably, can this conversational tone be 
more easily acquired than by conversation. The teacher 
shows this when, having exhausted every other resource 
in his efforts to draw from the pupils a natural expres- 
sion, when an unnatural oratorical tone has been ac- 
quired, he tells them to close the book and repeat in their 
own language the subject-matter of the paragraph under 
discussion. 

It is the experience of all teachers that those selections 
in our readers are most easily and naturally delivered, 
which have the form of adialogue. The class can be 
divided, or single pupils can be assigned to special parts, 
and the dramatic interest thus excited will draw the 
young minds away from their self-consciousness and 
lead them to speak as they talk—naturally. But our 
readers are not made up entirely of dialogues, nor is it 
best that they should be. How then shall we utilize this 
element of conversation? One excellent method is to 
dramatize, if that high-sounding word can be used in 
connection with this work. 

In every advanced reader (and it is only in advanced 
classes that this can be done) are found many selections 
which possess a live dramatic interest. The story of 
‘Robin Hood” in Appleton’s Fourth Reader, and of 
«Rip Van Winkle” and ‘ Dotheboy’s Hall,” in the 
Fifth, are examples. Having read the selection care- 
fully, to be sure that the thought of the author is 
grasped by the pupils, enter upon an original dramatiza- 
tion, paragraph by paragraph. 

First, let a list of possible characters be prepared with 
the parts each is to play. Then every incident, prefaced 
by an imaginary stage-setting, should be turned into 
dialogue. Every third-person sentence such as ‘‘ The 
poor man assured them that he meant no harm and only 
came to look at the place of his boyhood’s pleasures,” 
takes the form : 

‘*OLD MAN: I assure you I do not mean any harm, and 
only come here to look upon the scenes of my boyhood’s 
pleasures.” 

This work, written carefully in note-books, can be 
used in class as a dialogue, or on Reception Day as a 
pleasing variety in the exercises. Pupils take a greater 
interest in something of their own preparing, than in a 
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cut and dried dialogue, bristling with hard words and 
obscure phrases. 

The results to be accomplished by this device are, first, 
a longer study of a given selection without weariness ; 
second, a more complete and careful analysis of the 
thought, language, and style of the lesson ; third, drill 
in language work ; fourth, fostering of instinctive love 
for original work ; fifth, and most important of all, a 
natural and easy rendering of the selection. 

Of course, it must be insisted that the words of the 
given characters shall be delivered with spirit and 
energy. With interest thoroughly aroused, not much 
effort is necessary to accomplish this. 

Any relief from routine reading, sentence by sentence, 
with parrot-like questions, designed to draw out the 
thought of the author from the worried minds of the 
pupils, should be hailed with delight by any teacher who 
desires to educate. 





QUESTIONS FOR THE LITERATURE CLASS. 





By Supr. F. B. GAuLt, Tacoma, W. T. 


1. Give an outline of the life and character of John 
Milton ; some account of the times in which he lived : 
some of his principal writings, with a general description 
of the topic of each and the style in which it is written. 

2. Who is Poet Laureate of Great Britain? What is 
his saddest poem, and on what occasion was it written ? 
What is his most musical poem? In what different 
styles has he written? (giving the names of works 
illustrative of each.) 

3. What is the predominant style of Thackeray’s writ- 
ing? For what works is he most renowned, and what is 
the teaching intended to be conveyed by each? What 
are some of the striking points of his personal history 
and character? In what century did he live and who 
were some of his noted contemporaries? 

4. Who wrote the “Vision of Mirza”? What is de- 
scribed and what is taught in this, and what is this form 
of writing called? What was the chief characteristic of 
the style of this author? Name some of his works. 

5. Scotland boasts many sons that have been eminent 
in letters, but among them all is one whose fame rests 
upon the most diversified literary productions, whose 
career was brilliant and romantic but sad in its end, and 
whose writings both in poetry and prose have endeared 
him to the whole English-speaking world, as well as to 
make him the idol of his countrymen. What did he 
write? Why do we love him? How did he live and 
how did he die? 

6. A distinguished American poet and writer of prose 
was minister at the Court of St. James, and was recalled 
a few years ago. What section of the country is his 
home? What is the name of his most beautiful poem ? 
What are some of the characterics of his style. and what 
different forms of composition has he produced ? 

7. Who wrote the poem entitled ‘‘The Water-fowl” ? 
What is the teaching of the poem? What poem first 
made him famous? What is the style of his writing and 
in what fields did he peform most of his work? What 
work of art was manufactured to commemorate his 80th 
birthday ? 

8. What historian, poet, essayist, critic and politician 
lived in England during this century? What history 
did he write? Name one of his poems. To what maga- 
zine did he contribute essays and criticisms and what 
was his political position in England? 


In what country and during whose reign did he live? 
Name some of his dramatic works. In what form are 
all his dramas written ? To whom have his works often 
been ascribed? Name some of his contemporaries. In 
what respects have his works never been equaled? 

10. What American prose writer described the people 
and scenes of the Dutch Colonies of America? What 
histories did he write and what romances? What are 
the characteristics of his style? When did he live? 
What river did he make famous by his romances? 

11. What American poet has cast a vein of sadness 
through his writings? On what poem does his fame 
chiefly rest? What was the character of his life ? 

12. Who is called the ‘‘ Quaker Poet”? What has he 
written? Where has he lived? What spirit breathes 
through all his writings ? 

13. Who is the greatest lyrical poet of America? 
What are the chief characteristics of his style? Give an 
outline of his life and name a few of his poems? 

14. What English poet was lame, of a passionate 
nature, and led an unhappy life? Where did he spend 
most of his life, and what poems did he write ? 

15. What English philosophical writer wrote an 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 313.) 








9. Who was the greatest dramatic writer of all ages?’ 
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so as to set the mind to work upon it. Suppose, 
ag., the 4 line is known, the teacher may ask, If I 
take 4 and 4 and 4 and add them together, how 
many 4's should I have ?—what will that make? 
If ten 4's are 40, and I take away 4, how many 
4’s are left ?—how many would that be? When 
the children are more advanced they may say 
tables in a variety of ways, ¢.g., the teacher may 
say, Name all the multiples of seven less than 
roo. Name the odd multiples of nine under 
roo. Go up all the numbers to roo and say 
which are prime numbers and which are mul- 
tiples. Exercises of this sort teach pupils not 
only to recollect with ease, but also to use the 
truths recollected.* 

In his efforts to get variety in the manner of 
repetition without changing the substance, the 
teacher should employ the various 
senses wherever this is possible. Need of variety 
The ear, the voice, the eye, the in repetition. 
hand, may often be exercised 
about the same matter. The effect of using 
more senses than one is in itself a capital thing 
for the memory. The idea formed by the 
action of the two senses is stronger than that 
formed by the action of one. To test this, you 
may try the experience of seeing how much of 
a printed sentence you can take off by reading 
it to yourself and then writing it without book, 
and how much you similarly take off when you 
read the passage aloud. You will find that the 
eye and ear together are stronger than the eye 
alone. 

We next come to the ASSOCIATION OF 
IDEAS, which as James Mill long ago pointed 
out, isa powerful instrument in 
the hands of the thoughtful edu- 
cator; for by this association of ideas, one idea, 
as a matter of course, suggests another, and the 
mind tends to form established trains or se- 
quences. These sequences are under the in- 
fluence of custom, of pleasure, and of pain; and 
all these depend in some measure on the educa- 
tor. As we are now considering the memory 
only, I will not discuss the larger question of 
habit, which is a result of the tendency in both 
mind and body to act in established sequences; 
but in passing, I cannot help remarking on the 
folly of associating in the minds of children pain 
and disgust with the things which we wish them 
to become attached to. As Locke says, the very 
sight of the cup from which we have been accus- 
tomed to take nauseous physic is unpleasant to 
us, and we can relish nothing we drink out of it. 
Why, then, do we so often make books instru- 
ments of torture to children, especially the chil- 
dren of the poor, if we do not wish them to hate 
the sight of a book all their lives? Why do those 
who love religion so often inflict tedious relig- 
ious services on children, unless they wish the 
children to shun religious services as soon as 
they are their own masters? 

But this by the way. We are considering 
association of ideas as a help to memory. The 
singular ease with which the mind runs along 
established trains may be readily tested by say- 
ing the Alphabet forwards and then trying it 
backwards. I do not know, by the way, why 
this particular train is so well established in all 
of us, unless it be that it was one of the first 
sequences of any length to which the mind be- 
came accustomed. 

Now our knowledge, in order to be of any use 
to us, must not lie in the memory, a pile of 
isolated facts, but must be worked up into trains 
along which the mind will work without effort. 
In the words of an old writer; “ There are per- 
sons who have laid in vast heaps of knowledge 
which lie confusedly and are of no service to 
them for want of proper clues to guide into 
every spot and corner of their imagination; but 
when a man has worked up his ideas into trains, 
and taught them by custom to communicate 
easily with one another, then arises order, and 
he may reap all the benefit they are capable of 
conveying; for he may travel over any series of 
them without losing his way and may find any- 


Association. 





* We must not f however, that brain-work takes time; and 
No one without experience in teaching would believe how often the 
mind has to connect 9 x 6 with 54 say, before the first immediately 
Suggests the last. amount of ition could per- 
haps hardly -work with it. 
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thing he wants without difficulty.” 
Tucker’s Light of Nature.) 

We see now how the teacher may strengthen 
the pupil’s memory. He must not require them, 
as the authors of most school- 
books do, to perform the four de 
force of committing to memory 
a huge number of disconnected facts, but he 
must awaken in them a perception of all the con- 
necting links between what is already known and 
what is to be remembered. Mnemonics, as you 
know, give purely arbitrary connections between 
the things to be remembered. This sort of con- 
nection is better than none at all, but it is far 
inferior to connections which lie in the things 
themselves. When anything new is to be re- 
ceived, the pupils should be led to compare it 
with what ¢hey already know and to mark simi- 
larities and differences. Too often, pupils are 
raced along and made to acquire imperfectly, 
by sensational memory only, a large quantity of 
sounds; and similarities which might be a great 
assistance to them become a mere source of 
confusion. £.g., a boy learns the verbs in the 
the verbs in the Latin grammar from the begin- 
ning of the active of amo to the end of the pas- 
sive of audio. In this case, things which should 
be for his wealth prove an occasion of falling; 
for the similarity between the conjugations, and 
between active and passive voice, leads to all 
kinds of wrong combinations. But if the active 
of amo is made familiar to the learner and he 
has then to learn the passive of amo or to go on 
to the active of the next conjugation, he may 
compare what he knows with what he has to 
learn, and by this means may materially lighten 
his labor. School-masters in large schools have 
a similar experience in remembering boys. If 
two boys a good deal alike enter the school at 
the same time, the masters often go on confusing 
the one with the other; but if a boy enters the 
school, who is a good deal like another whose 
face has already become familiar, there is no 
confusion, because the masters think of him as 
the new boy who is so like the boy they already 
know. 

Before I quit the subject of connection of 
ideas, I must give a caution which we all stand 
in need of. By the time we have grown up, we 
have formed in our minds all kinds of trains of 
ideas, and by habit we have got to think of 
these associated ideas as if they were one simple 
idea; and hence we attribute to other people, 
often indeed to our pupils, the possession of the 
whole connected series, when they have but a 
part. We expect them, too, to keep up with us 
when we are going along a well-worn high road, 
and they are, so to speak, on the other side of 
the hedge and have to scramble along over a 
very rough country. A little more knowledge 
of the operations of the mind would cure a good 
deal of the shool-master’s impatience. 

3. The last of the three A’s, ARRANGE- 
MENT, is closely related to the second, Associa- 
tion. When things are well ar- A . 
ranged, the mind can form good “**#"sement. 
trains of ideas; and natural connections, as I have 
said, are far better than artificial; indeed, memory 
of real connections is the memory of great in- 
tellects, memory of isolated facts is the memory 
of idiots. Very great care then should be taken 
by the teacher to put the different things to be 
retained in good order. In Thomas Tate’s 
“Philosophy of Education” is the following 
story, which well illustrates the power of ar- 
rangement in assisting the memory:—* 

“Betty,” said a farmer’s wife to her servant, 
“you must go to town for some things. You 
have such a bad memory that you 
always forget something, meer tr Aa Banmpie. 
if you can remember them all, this time.” “I’m 
very sorry, ma’am,” says Betty, “that I have such 
a bad memory; but it’s not my fault; I wish I 
had a better one.” “Now mind,” said her 
mistress, “listen carefully to what I tell you. I 
want suet and currants for the pudding.” “Yes, 
ma’am, suet and currants.” “Then I want leeks 
and barley for the broth; don't forget them.” 
“ No, ma’am, leeks ‘and barley; I shan’t forget.” 
“Then I want a shoulder of mutton, a pound of 
tea, a pound of coffee, and six pounds of sugar. 
And as you go by the dressmaker’s tell her she 
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must bring out calico for the lining, some black 
thread, and a piece of narrow tape.” “ Yes, 
ma'am,” says Betty, preparing to depart. “Qh, 
at the grocer’s, get a jar of blackcurrant jam,” 
adds the mistress. The farmer, who has been 
quietly listening to this conversation, calls Betty 
back when she has started, and asks her what 
she is going to do in the town. “ Well, sir, I'm 
going to get tea, sugar, a shoulder of mutton, 
coffee, coffee—let me see, there’s something 
else.” “That won't do,” said the farmer; “ you 
must arrange the things, as the parson does his 
sermon, under different heads, or you won't 
remember them. Now you have three things 
to think of—breakfast, dinner, and the dress- 
maker.” “Yes, sir.” “What are you going to 
get for breakfast?” “Tea and coffee and sugar 
and jam,” says Betty. ‘“ Where do you get these 
things?” “Atthe grocer’s.” “Very well. Now 
what will be the things put on table at dinner ?” 
“ There'll be broth, meat, and pudding.” “Now 
what have you to get for each of these?” “For 
the broth I have to get leeks and barley, for the 
meat I have to get a shoulder of mutton, and 
for the pudding I must get suet and currants.” 
“Very good. Where will you get these things ?” 
“T must get the leeks at the gardener’s, the 
mutton and suet at the butcher's, and the barley 
and currants at the grocer’s.” “But you had 
something else to get at the grocer’s?” “Yes, 
sir, the things for breakfast—tea, coffee, sugar, 
and jam.” “Very well. Then atthe grocer’s you 
have four things to get for breakfast and two 
for dinner. When you go to the grocer’s, think 
of one part of his counter as your breakfast 
table and another part as your dinner table, and 
go over the things wanted for breakfast and 
the things wanted for dinner. Then you will 
remember the four things for breakfast and the 
two for dinner. Then you will have two other 
places to go to for the dinner. What are they ?” 
“The gardener’s for leeks, and the butcher’s for 
meat and suet.” “Very well. That is three of 
the four places. What is the fourth?” “The 
dressmaker, to tell her to bring out calico, 
thread, and tape for the dress.” “ Now,” said 
her master, “I think you can tell me everything 
you are going for.” “Yes,” said Betty; “I’m 
going to the grocer’s, the butcher’s, and the 
gardener’s. At the grocer’s I’m going to get 
tea, coffee, sugar, and jam for breakfast, and 
barley and currants for dinner. But then I 
shall not have all the things for dinner, so I 
must go to the butcher’s for a shoulder of mut- 
ton and suet, and for leeks to the gardener’s. 
Then I must call at the dressmaker’s to tell her 
to bring lining, tape, and thread for the dress.” 
Off goes Betty and does everything she has to 
do. “Never teli us again,” said her master, 
“that you can’t help having a bad memory.” 

I hope I have by this time shown yoru that even 
such imperfect science as we have ought to influ- 
ence practice in the schoolroom. 
We have seen that there are dif- 
ferent kinds of memory. The sensational action 
of the brain has its memory, and the intellectual 
has its memory. We have our choice, to some 
extent at least, which kind of memory we will 
develop in our pupils, and we mostly develop 
that which works easiest, the sensational. 
Science would teach us that this is wrong, and 
that we should endeavour to make intellectual 
memory take the place of sensational. Next we 
found that the mind has two very distinct 
powers, which may be called the carrying and 
the hoarding powers. The carrying power has its 
uses in special circumstances, and ean never be 
neglected so long as there are examinations to 
prepare for; but the hoarding power is one of 
the principal faculties of the mind, for the in- 
tellect without a hoarded treasure of truth 
works to little purpose, as a flour-mill with no 
corn in it. The mind then must be taught not 
how to carry, but how to hoard; and for this 
purpose we must cultivate its interests, we must 
accustom it to continued attention, we must 
teach it how to arrange its ideas and connect 
them in trains, so that one idea may call up 
others bearing on the same subject. 

Perhaps the gist of what I have said will be 
seen most clearly if we take a subject and see 
how the previous considerations will affect the 
teaching. 


Summary. 
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Learning poetry has always occupied a large 
place in the curriculum, though till quite lately 
the poetry learnt in our great Practical sug- 
schools was nearly all of it Latin. gestions. 
Has any attempt been made to secure the right 
sort of memory in this case? Very seldom, I 
believe. We always go back to our own child- 
hood and make our own experience the test of 
the general experience; and adopting this plan, 
I call to mind the time when on joining a new 
class I began in the middle of Gray’s Ode and 
learnt: 

‘* Alas, regardless of their doom, 
The little victims play; 
No thought have they of ills to come, 
No care beyond to-day.” 


I very well remember puzzling myself by trying 
to think who the little victims could possibly be, 
what their doom was, and why they didn’t mind 
it. Still in this case I hoarded the words, and 
some eight or ten years afterwards I managed 
to attach some meaning to them; but on being 
moved to a public school (Harrow) I feund that 
the carrying power was the truly valuable one. 
I wanted to “ get my remove,’ and I found my 
getting it would depend in a great measure on 
the quantity of Ovid I could say by heart. [ 
therefore managed to carry in my head for a 
little while a great quantity of verses, of which 
I never attempted to construe a dozen. I got 
them up by parrot memory only: they were 
nothing but sounds, and oddly enough it was 
an understood thing that we were not required 
to know the meaning' 1n this case great im- 
portance was attached te memory, but to 
‘memory of the wrong kind. This was at Har- 
row. At another public school (Winchester), 
in days gone ‘by, there was an attempt 
made to cultivate both the hoarding and the 
intellectuai memory by the following ex- 
pedient:—In every examination while he re- 
mained in the school a boy might take up the 
Latin and Greek repetition which he had pre- 
pared fer his first and subsequent examinations, 
so that he gained a store which was kept and 
increased as he went up the school. Thus the 
hoarding memory was encouraged. Besides 
this, he was not allowed to say anything he 
could not construe, so here was some precaution 
taken against mere sensational memory. Ina 
little book published some years ago by the 
Rev. Henry Fearon, he says that he knew at 
Winchester a boy who could construe and 
repeat 14,000 lines from Latin and Greek poets. 

This Winchester plan had some very good 
points in it; but as the boys were left to learn 
up the repetition in their own way, the great 
probability is that in learning by heart they had 
little consciousness of the meaning, for both 
young and old have a tendency to avoid think- 
ing; and in a foreign language the sounds do 
not so readily suggest ideas as in our own lan- 
guage. I remember asking a lad if he ever 
thought of the meaning when he repeated Latin 
poetry, “Yes,” he said, “sometimes—when J 
can't think of the Latin.” 

For this and other reasons good pieces of 
English poetry should be /carnt, that, is not car- 
ried for a few days but hoarded 
for life. For this purpose they As to postry. 
must be much more elaborately studied than 
poetry usually is. The ordinary way is for 
the teacher to set so much to be got up, and 
‘the children then read it over and over till they 
can “say” it. Sensational or parrot memory is 
therefore used at first if not at last also. True, 
many teachers will say; but this must be the 
case here as in almost all learning. Your Inno- 
vators would have nothing learnt by heart with- 
out full understanding; but full understanding 
is seldom possible. Who can say that he fully 
understands the highest utterances of great 
poets and thinkers? Are we then to learn only 
the inferior things which we can perfectly un- 
derstand? And if you admit that the child can 
understand very little perfectly, you must admit 
that he should learn what he does not under- 
stand: in other words, you grant him the use of 
his sensational memory. 

In reply to this, I contend that it is the educa- 
tor’s business to develop the memory which is 
most important and least able to take care of 
itself. It is indeed true that comprehension, 








even in adults, is far from perfect, and in children 
it is very imperfect indeed; but instead of as- 
suming that children can’t understand, and so 
getting them accustomed not to expect sense, 
the educator should train them to endeavor to 
understand. The child, when he begins to learn, 
will be ready to say with the Student in Faust: 
“Ein Begriff muss bei dem Worte sein—The 
words must surely have a meaning.” But the 
schoolmaster too often answers like Mephisto 
pheles : “Schon gut! Nur muss man sich nicht 
allzu Aangstlich qualen—No doubt they have, 
but you need not bother yourself about it.” The 
educator will try to make children discontented 
till the words have a meaning for them.* 

Remembering that the mind works only where 
it is interested, the master will choose a piece of 
established excellence, simple in 
its character, and of such a nature ; 
that it may connect itself with '#fime @ poem. 
what the children already care about. The 
children must /ke the piece. And it is inter- 
esting to the teacher to find what they like 
best. I have often tried the following plan 
with great success. I have selected six or eight 
poems which I knew were thoroughly good and 
suitable for the children. Everybody then has 
a paper and pencil. The teacher then reads a 
piece to the class, and everyone (the teacher in- 
cluded) awards marks to it, 10 being the highest 
possible. When as many pieces have been thus 
read and marked as time will allow, the class 
read out in turn the marks assigned, the teacher 
giving Ais marks last. He thus finds which 
pieces are the most popular, and the children 
are much interested in comparing their estimates 
with his. 

He selects some piece which he finds popular, 
say Cowper’s poem “The Loss of the Royal 
George,” which is sure to be a favorite. As I 
have said, a careless master will simply set the 
piece to be learnt: a careful master may make 
the opposite mistake of preparing a great quan- 
tity of information and trying to enforce on his 
pupils’ memories the date of Cowper's birth 
and death, his melancholy, his friendship with 
the Unwins, and much else which is not at all 
to the purpose. All this literary information 
does not interest the young and is never ac- 
quired by them except for the examiner. But 
the master may ask the boys about ships, about 
the difference between merchantmen and men- 
of-war, about the size of men-of-war and the 
number of their crews, about Portsmouth and 
its advantages as a harbour. I say he will asé, 
for it is better to get information from the boys, 
or at least their conception, which will have 
been formed on all subjects that interest them; 
and it is a good rule that the master should 
always talk as little as possible. The master 
may then tell the story of the disaster. He will 
say that this event was not in itself of such great 
importance as some other similar misfortunes, 
as ¢.g., the loss of the Captain, but it has become 
celebrated through a poem. He will then recite 
the poem to them. He will next take a verse 
at a time and ask questions about the meanings 
of the words and phrases. He will ask espec- 
ially for any incident of the story which is re- 
ferred to in the poem; e¢g., after reading the 
verse beginning “A land-breeze shook the 
shrouds,” he will ask, On what coast of England 
is Spithead? What wind was it that upset the 
Royal George? And afterwards, with reference 
to the line, “ His fingers held the pen,” he will 
ask, How was the Admiral engaged when the 
accident happened? 

A remark suggests itself to me about question- 
ing. I think it will be well worth the master’s 
while to have thought out most of ’ 
his questions beforehand, and to AS to questions 
have marked his book in sucha ™ tie poem: 
way that a glance will tell him what questions 
he purposed asking. Next, if he asks the 
class collectively, two or three boys will answer, 
and the rest will feel they have no chance and 
will think of something else. If, on the other 


Illustration of 





*It is a most interesting question how far children who have 
not suffered from ‘‘ teaching” do actually expect words to have 
meanings. At first they learn only the words they want, and every 
sound t acquire has its meaning: but they soon get to like 
jingles as such. I am by no means sure that the child is always 
so exigeant as Goethe’s student. 
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hand, he passes questions, a good deal of time js 
wasted; and besides, the first boy asked has not 
so much time to think as the last boy to whom 
the question descends: moreover, the last boy 
asked may have got some hint from previous 
guesses. Perhaps the best way is this: after 
asking a question and pausing the time requisite 
for thought, whether one second or twenty, to 
glance down one’s list of the boys’ names and 
stop the pencil at some name which one pro. 
nounces; if its owner is not ready with the right 
answer, the master answers for him and gives 
him a negative mark; but if he answers right, the 
master gives him a positive mark; if the answer 
is partly right, a mark may be given equivalent 
to O. In this way, the attention of the whole 
class is kept up. The marks cannot be made to 
give a fair result at the end of each lesson, and 
they should not be added together till after a 
series of lessons, when many questions have been 
asked. 

Before the class have the poem to learn, they 
should have heard the master recite it on more 
than one occasion, and they should also have 
read it aloud to him. At this stage, attention 
may be called to the epithets by such question- 
ing as this: “What is the shore which they 
were near called?” “Their native shore.” “Why 
called native?” “The poet says she had sprung 
a leak. What kind of leak does he mention ?” 
“A fatal leak.” “ What does this mean?” 

The main difficulty in learning poetry is ‘o 
remember the order in which the verses come 
The master should be careful to make the pupil 
observe any connection of thought in the con- 
secutive verses. If the poem is a good one, the 
fitness of the order will come out on examina- 
tion, and the perception of this fitness will assist 
the intellectual memory. The principle of asso- 
ciation of ideas may be turned to account in 
another way also. Instead of reading one verse 
over and over, read always ‘woe verses. Read 
together several times the first and second, then 
the second and third, then the third and fourth. 
This way of forming a chain has been developed 
by Dr. Pick, and made the basis of many in- 
genious experiments. 

In hearing the piece, the master should not 
prompt by giving the next word, but he should 
give the sense of what follows, and in this way 
lead the boy to depend on his thinking-memory. 

When the piece is known, it must be recited 
very slowly and distinctly and with strict atten- 
tion to the meaning. The boy reciting should 
stand as far as possible from the master. It 
very much enlivens these recitations (which take 
too much time to occur often) if the boys all 
mark the reciter and read out the marks, the 
master announcing Aés last. The boys will take 
great pains in their endeavor to get their marks 
near the master’s. 

We will suppose this and other pieces to have 
been learnt. In many schools, pieces of English 
poetry when once learnt are never 
thought of again.’ In these schools, 
the only things which are learnt to be remembered 
are Latin and Greek grammars. But good Eng- 
lish poetry is at least as well worth remembering 
as doggerel verses about Latin genders. Let it be 
understood then, that the poetry will be useful 
again and again in school work. From time to 
time pieces may be written from memory. Some- 
times the most emphatic word in each line may be 
underlined in these written pieces; sometimes the 
subject in each clause; sometimes the epithets; 
sometimes the prepositions or adverbs; and so on 
Or the pupils may be required not to write the 
whole piece, but to write in column a list of the 
prepositions in it, with the words governed by 
them. Or the pupils may be told to mention any 
similes that occur in such and such a piece which 
they have learnt. Then papers may be set which 
will test not only the verbal, but also the intel- 
lectual knowledge of the poems. £,g., “State 
everything that you can make out from the poem 
itself about the burial of Sir John Moore.” 
Sometimes a question that can be more briefly 
answered will test intelligence as successfully. 
Take for instance, Charlotte Smith’s First Swal- 
low. In the first verse she writes— 


*« The oaks are budding, and beneath, 
The hawthorn soon will bear the wreath, 
The silver wreath of May.” 
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I lately asked, “In what month was the poem 
written? Give reasons for your answer.” Al- 
most all the boys answered, “May, because the 
wreath of May is mentioned.” But the more 
thoughtful said, “ April, because the swallow 
had just come, and the hawthorn would soon 
have the wreath of May.” 
Questions about the meaning and connection of 
different sentences are most important, because 
if the boys understand the words 
in connection, they cannot be al- 
together wrong about the meaning of the sepa- 
rate words. Besides, it is a great matter to 
make them attend to the thought expressed by 
the whole sentence. Everyone who has taught 
knows the tendency to disintegrate sentences, 
and give a meaning to words or clauses which 
the least thought of the context would prove to 
be untenable; as ¢.g., in the fearful case, lately 
mentioned by an inspector, of a boy’s explaining 
“his native air” as “the ‘air of his own ’ead.” 
But it would be very good for all of us, young 
and old alike, if we had to give an account of 
the exact sense in which we use words. I have 
heard it said of a songstress that she had a nice 
voice, but her singing did not give pleasure, be- 
cause she was “seldom in the middle of the 
note.” I am much mistaken if scrutiny would 
not show that our words are often like the 
sounds produced by this lady, and that we are 
not in the middle of the meaning of them. The 
young are specially likely to form false associa- 
tions of words and meanings; as in the case of 
the boy who was asked the meaning of wholesale 
and replied that it meant refai/. I recently set 
some words from the poetry my pupils had been 
learning, and they had to give the meaning, and 
also make a sentence for each with the word in 
it. The results were, in some cases, by no means 
creditable to the master; but I am far indeed 
from having attained my own ideal in this matter, 


Use of words. 





or in any other. The word “flank” was by 
several said to mean the Jack. Some said a holster 
was a pistol, some that a peer was a man without 
an equal, and worst of all, not a few who had 
learnt the line 


** The sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea,” 


thought that the sheen was the handle. I believe 
we very few of us have any notion how small 
the working vocabulary of the young is; and the 
words outside this working vocabulary they will 
not trouble themselves to understand, unless 
their attention is specially called to them. For 
this reason, as well as others, we should make 
them thoroughly familiar with the exact mean- 
ing of all the words in their store of poetry, and 
we should take care that each word sb uld sug- 
gest the line in which it occurs. A few minutes 
in the daily poetry lesson may be spent in ask- 
ing such questions with reference to poetry 
already stored as, “ Where does the word ‘co- 
horts’ occur?” “In what line is the ‘Sea of 
Galilee’ mentioned?” “In what way is a ‘girth’ 
mentioned in Zhe Ride to Aix?” “What instance 
can you give of the use of the word ‘ bayonets?” 

I have gone into detail in this matter, because 
I thought that I could in this way best show you 
how our theory or conception of our task will 
make itself felt in our practice, z.¢., in our method 
of working.* But these details are, in them- 





* I lately had a visit from a friend who is a schoolmaster, heartily 
interested in his profession. He wished to see my boys at work; 
and when he went into the school-room, he found them writing 
poetry from memory. Some of them were sitting biting their pens 
and quite aground. My friend went to these boys and asked, 
“Why do you stop?” ‘I can’t remember what comes next, sir.” 
“How do you try to remember?” This was a puzzling question, 
It seemed that some boys sat " opelessly trying to think of the next 
word, though with small p= pect of doing so. Some kept sayin 
the part they knew to the.aselves, in the hope that their min 
would, so to speak, acquire velocity enough to carry them over the 
sticking-point. Others tried to think of the subject, and what was 





wanted to continue it at the point of difficulty. These investiga- 
~ tions proved very interesting to both of us, and I wondered very 
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selves, of very small importance. The great 
thing for us to bear in mind is that we are 
superintending the development of our children’s 
powers, and must subordinate all details to this 
central truth. In ordinary school-life, when our 
energy and temper barely last out to the end of 
our day's work, we are too apt to lose sight of 
“theory” altogether, and to content ourselves 
with a kind of “ practice” which will hardly bear 
thinking of. We have, perhaps, a half-conscious- 
ness of this, and turn to what we consider neces- 
sary relaxation as soon as possible. But there 
is little chance of improvement, if we settle down 
into a routine of this kind. In my opinion, a 
teacher is wasting most valuable opportunities, 
if he or she does not carefully note down, in 
private, what the various school exercises ought 
to do; where they seem to fail; how they may 
be improved. These private notes are almost 
necessary to give a continuity to our efforts, as 
well as to hoard our experiences. If teachers 
were in the habit of rendering to themselves an 
account of their work, and keeping a written 
record for their own eyes only, much of the 
wretched parrot-learning of the shool-room 
would soon cease, and there would be far less 
danger than heretofore of what Mr. Brudenell 
Carter has too justly called the artificial produc- 
tion of stupidity in schools. 





much that I had never made them before, My friend went on to 
inquire Aow the boys learnt their poetry. I had talked this matter 
over with them, and had, as far as precepts went, put them on what 
I considered the right way of learning; but I found from their 
answers, and from a letter 1 got each boy to write afterwards on 
the subject, that these boys though intelligent and no longer child- 
ren, made more use of the sound than of the sense in learning 7 
heart, The natural divisions of the subject were little thought of. 
We do not as a rule inquire as we should Aow the work is done; 
and, intent on examining results, we do not observe the process by 
which our pupils’ minds have reached them. But if we would re- 
move our centre of interest from our own minds to the minds of 





our pupils, and observe these at work, we should become better 
l judges of results and should gain increased power of improving 
them, 
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sible, a6 origi: habit, environment, and education have asserted their sway and 
made their permanent modifications. The writer looks into all the phases of child activity. 
He treats exhaustively, and in bright Gallic style, of sensations, instincts, sentiments, 
intellectual tendencies, the will, the faculties of zsthetic and moral senses of young 
children. He shows how ideas of truth and falsehood arise in little minds, how natural is 
imitation and how deep is eredulity. He illustrates the development of imagination and 
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This volume will prove to be most helpful to the teacher who desires her pupils to be 
well-mannered. It is one of the defects of our schools that many teachers consider the 
manners of a pupil of little importance, so long as he is industrious. But the boys and 
girls are to be fathers and mothers ; some of the boys will stand in places of importance, 
as professional men, and they will carry the mark of ill-breeding all their lives. Manners 
can be taught in the school-room ; they do not require much time ; they render the school- 
room more attractive, they banish tendencies to misbehavior. In this volume Mrs. 
Dewey has shown how manners can be taught. The method is to present some fact of 
deportment, and then lead the children to discuss its bearings. Thus they learn why good 
manners are to be learned and practiced. We believe such a book will be very welcome 
to teachers of all kinds of schools. It is the best presentation of the subject we have seen. 
The printing and binding is exceedingly neat and attractive. 
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THE RELATION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS TO 
ACADEMIC SCHOOLS.* 


By T. H. Kirk. 
OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPT. OF PUB, INST., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
* * * 


The genesis of the Normal School seems to have been 
under an ill-favored plant which a few wise men 
heralded as the day-star of an important era, while the 
unregenerate multitude of the educational world, un- 
prepared for the advent of a new dispensation, beheld it 
with a mild and passive wonder, that in time developed 
into a measure of active hostility. For when did even 
an educational world fail to quarrel with its greatest 
blessings if they came to it in strange guise. 

It was pretty clear to boards of management, that 
education was a rare product; perhaps that teaching 
was a fine art ; therefore that teachers ought to be great 
artists, and to that end should be trained. But right 
here, like the three men of Gotham, they shipped in 
frail-crafts and set sail on unknown troublous seas. Or 
they might be compared to men who suddenly find 
themselves at the head of a great state with no written 
constitution te guide them. Pride that dislikes to con- 
fess ignorance, eagerness to lead the way where others 
halt, and the haste of unduly spurred judgments, are 
sure to enter at such times as these, when men seek the 
furtherance of a new project. 

What solution so easy to those who were puzzled as 
the engagement of a savant to be the autocratic head 
of the institution. But, regretfully let it be said, the 
powers of the quasi-savant often remained occult, or 
revealed, smacked of something less than omnipotence, 
and as yet no formulated doctrines of educational 
science could be appealed to, to ay oe definite lines 
of guidance for him. * 

Professional courses at best could mean little under 
such administrations. But other factors were to mili- 
tate against them. It was found that applicants for ad- 
mission as pupils were ignorant of the very rudiments 
of science and the humanities. Academic courses, both 
preparatory and the relatively more advanced, were in- 
stituted to meet their supposed needs. Thus it came to 
pass that the doors turned easily upon their hinges to 
admit hundreds who had no thought of becoming 
teachers. bad * * Under such condi- 
tions, the ideal purposes of the schools, such as they 
were, became dim visions in the back-ground of the 
every-day routine. Pedagogy was a fleshless skeleton, 
whose dry bones were carefully wired together, and 
worshipped devotedly for a brief space once a year. 
Graduates and undergraduates went forth to astonish a 
curious, anyones world—and in that it is to be feared, 
succeeded. ad * The patrons of 
public schools are proverbially conservative. They look 
askance on innovations in which they have no part, and 
at this time were keen enough to detect much of sham 
in the work of these teachers, while doubtless overlook- 
ing things of worth. Ridicule and anger alike found 
vent, and normal schools fell into disrepute. Such 
were the errors of organization aeniiet by those who 
groped in darkness. tal 

The fundamental doctrine of ‘as sie school has 
not changed in its essence since it was first stated, but it 
is more clearly expressed and undersiood in the present 
than of old, and the schools in consequence have taken a 
somewhat definite theoretic position in our educational 
system. * * - 

Some doubtless think the only true way to dispose of 
the subject of academic courses, is to simply say that 
they are foreign to the aim of a normal school, and 
should be severed from it entirely ; but I venture to as- 
sert at the outset, that the day is far removed when the 
true normal school can consistently discard academic 
work, 

A careful examination will usually reveal within a 
given school, a great variation in the relative values of 
departments of knowledge. ° ” be 

The courses of study surprise one because of the re- 
markably large number of subjects in most cases ; of the 
few in others. An inspection of the catalogues of about 
one-third of the public normal schools of the United 
States, shows eighty-six subjects in their courses of 
study. These subjects comngeins both the academic and 
professional courses. ° ° 


upon the few that give the > discipline, : ‘all things 
considered ? 

Many subjects are foreign to normal school courses. 
Surveying, analytical geometry, calculus, Greek, and 
the evidences of Christianity, are examples of such. 
Also there is often no logical sequence followed in the 
presentation of subjects, based on their natural correla- 
tions. * e * Such a. condition can bring 
about but one result, an extreme brevity of time for the 
study of each branch. * ° * The academic 
courses nominally vary from one to three years, 
and it is significant that where the training is most 
needed the courses are the shortest. Moreover, the 
limits indicated are apparent rather than real. For 
in some normal schools classes are entered every term, 
and the students consequently are continually tempted 
to do extra work in order to graduate with the class 
just ahead of them. * * * 

But who are the pupils that come out together at 
graduation? The typical ones on entering were high 
school graduates, the country school teacher with a low 
grade certificate, and his pupil from the district school. 
The equation of their merits made on graduation day, 
and based upon length of training, runs thus: 8 years 
lower grade city work + 4 years high school work + 1 
year professional normal school work = at best, 6 like 
years in length “ungraded” school work + 2 years 
normal ‘‘ academic ” work + 1 year ‘‘ professional” nor- 
mal work = as before, 6 years ‘‘ ungraded” work -+- 2 
years normal ‘‘ academic” + 1 year normal “ profes- 
sional” + one or more terms’ experience in teaching. 
The sturdiest mathematician will ponder this equation 
long ere he becomes able to free it from inconsistencies. 
* * * 

To weigh the ‘‘professional” courses of normal 
schools is no difficult task. For the pupil, a hazy vision 
of the field of consciousness, with the darkness of mid- 
night brooding over the special quarters of ethics and 
logic ; a brief dalliance with the principles of pedagogy, 
and a reverent look at the remains of its history ; a few 
jottings of methods ; a few hours’ humiliation under the 
lash of the critic teacher; a few days chained to the 
galley of practice teaching—thus the story is told. 

If the contents of courses is to be studied with solici- 
tude, the characteristics of the instructors who deal with 
them are of far greater moment. This is a delicate sub- 
ject to handle, To leave it void of offense is scarcely 
possible. Yet to pass over it im silence were arrant 
cowardice. These instructors often enter upon their 
duties with the dimmed recollections and non-sympa- 
thetic attitude of their childhood toward the common 
schools, whose welfare should be the center of their 
thoughts. * * * 

As nearly asI can determine, forty-four per cent. of 
the normal instructors of the United States never taught 
in a country school, and fifty-one per cent. never in city 
schools. Again, twenty per cent. never taught in a 
public school of any kind; therefore, the schools for 
which they fit teachers must be somewhere in the bor- 
der lands of Utopia. In the matter of their own educa- 
tion, sixty per cent. of the instructors have been trained 
below the college. Not considering grammar and kin- 
dred grades, and counting the academy and high school 
equivalents, the average training for these sixty per 
cent. is less than two years of nine months each in the 
high school plus less than two years of the same length 
jn the normal school ; or, in other words, less than a full 
high school course or a full normal school course of four 
years. The instructor, too, is frequently a product and 
pet protegé of the institution itself, who, if he has not 
native assumption, is apt to acquire it under the focusing 
process of a lavish praise ; but whether he possesses it or 
not, he lacks that experience — which the in- 
structor labors in vain. * * 

Creed says only the i Pel strong should be per- 
mitted to fit for teaching. : 

Practice seems to go out into the high-ways and by- 
ways, and gather in the intellectually halt, those that 
have eyes but see not, ears, but hear not, the old and 
the young, without an over nice regard to previous 
moral color or social servitude. 





Creed declares that pupils must take ample time to 
win an education. 
Practice replies that in two or three school years, evils 


Suppose | shall so far be banished from heart and intellect that the 


the student can take three a term or nine a year; it! )Fegenerate may go out to lead innocent childhood over 
would then require nearly ten years to complete the! the hard places. 


work. Some may say many subjects are chosen only} (Creed asserts that the normal school shall be for the 


for mental drill, and therefore that a great variety is 
admissible. But should we not have agreed ere this 





* Extracts from a paper read before the N. E. A. at San Fran- 
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healing of our educational system. 

Practice brings into the normal school all the evils 
found in the schools they ought to lift up ; smattering 
courses, illogical sequence, cramming, the worship of 


| dead symbols, conscious and unconscious, clinging’ tothe 


everlasting ipse dixits of authority. 

Creed demands high ideals and ample time to attain 
them. 

Practice speeds the students on a wild race for marks 
of standing, and engenders in them an endless longing 
to get through and bear off a diploma that per se shall 
be a sesame to open every door of success. 

And this creed and this practice are the children of 
adoption, say what we will, of the normal school of to- 
day. Viewed as an economic system, it can show a 
great waste of money, time, and energy. So it was 
born; such have been the years of its infancy and youth; 
but whether it will have aught but a arent geaniend 
does not yet appear. e 

The dawn of new life must come from within ; it can 
not come from without. It is to descend from above 
downward, it cannot come from below upward. These 
are truisms continually on men’s lips ; but none the less 
they lead to this one fundamental, comprehensive 
unchangeable proposition. The source of the normal 
school’s troubles and achievements alike is and must ever 
be intra not extra organic. - * * 

The times plead eloquently for a renaissance of the 
normal school system. Were I asked to foretell the 
elements of its golden age, I would reply in a summary 
of what I have already said. 

1. Its ‘“‘academic” courses must be of the highest 
character in every particular as to choice, sequence, 
time, and treatment of subjects. 

2. Its “‘ professional ” courses must transcend the dead 
letter of philosophy and be all aglow with its spirit. 

8. No student must be considered for entrance who 
does not expect to teach, and only such retained as seem 
after fair trial sufficiently strong in all respects. 

4, If students come from high schools and other insti- 
utions, they must be held to complete the courses they 
find when superior in any degree to those they have had, 
and this in the face of harmful precedents and mistaken 
courtesies. 

5. No hurry must be permitted in completing courses ; 
in particular, upon the basis of that most specious argu- 
ment that it is wrong not to let one graduate who is so 
near the end, and who failing now cannot return again. 

6. The instructors must know the public school by 
experience, and possess both breadth of education and 
depth of sympathy suitable to their calling. 

Until these things are brought to pass there can be no 
true relation between the normal and academic schools 
which will make either one the ee S apeiytent or 
giver of strength. “ 





A FEW SENTENCES FROM CHARLES H. HAM. 


Bacon’s aspiration for the establishment of one college 
to be devoted to the discovery of new truth, is as yet 
scarcely realized. The thirty-one Boston schoolmasters 
assailed Horace Mann with measureless malignity 
because he proposed certain changes in educational 
methods. The orthodox educators of the present time 
regard with chilling disapproval the brilliant, enthusias- 
tic struggle of Col. Parker in behalf of better and more 
rational, because more natural, methods of instruction ; 
and to crown all, the National Educational Association 
of the United States, at its last meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, selected as its president Prof. Marble, the most 
violent opponent of educational reform there is in the 
entire fraternity of pedagogues. But as the public 
schools, with all their faults, have done a great work, 
the greatest work ever performed for man—so they are 
destined in the near future to a still greater work—the 
training of youth for the real duties of life rather than 
for displays of wit and mere literary accomplishment. 
Carlyle declares that there are two classes of great men, 
the one class performing great deeds, and the other re- 
cording them. The chief difficulty with the schoolmas- 
ter is that he places the man who performs great deeds 
below the man who records them. In other words, he 
gets the cart before the horse. With the eye of a seer 
Mr. Oscar Browning points the true educational way 
when he declares that the naturalistic method of Locke, 
Rabelais, and Rousseau is destined to become the source: 
of a new curriculum in which literature will hold 4 
secondary place. When the schools shall have been con- 
formed to this view, when they shall have been con- 
verted into the ‘‘ workshops of humanity,” into institu- 
tions for the moral, mental, and physical development 
of the whole man, then, and not till then, will they 
begin to exert their due reformatory influence upon the 
people and the people’s government.” 








EDUCATIONAL enthusiasm is more contagious than the 
j small-pox. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 308.] 
« Essay on Man ” which has made him famous? Is this 
essay in prose or verse? What are some of his other 
works? What are the characteristics of his style ? 
16. Who is the “‘ Sageof Concord”? In what writings 
did he excel? What other style of writing did he use? 





SCIENCE FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 





By Miss SUSAN PLESSNER POLLOCK, Prin. Froebel 
Normal Institute, Washington, D. C. 
A WONDERFUL FACTORY. 
The Human Body. 


We will not stay Jong outside, for while it is very 

beautiful to look at, the inside is much more interesting. 
The factory is divided into workrooms, many more than 
I can tell you of, with doors that open and shut of 
themselves. These rooms are all full of machinery, but 
the strange part of it is, no matter into which room you 
go, you will never hear the slightest noise. All is quiet 
—absolutely still; you are sure, however, that the 
machinery is all in motion, because you can put your 
hand on the outside of the engine room and feel it jar as 
the engine moves. Oh, yes! certainly there is an engine 
to the factory ; did you ever hear of one where there 
was none? It keeps all the machinery in motion. [If it 
should stop going. the whole factory would fall down to 
the ground. What makes the engine go? What 
makes any engine go? Wood, coal, water, fire, steam, 
air. 
This engine, too, needs something to make it go, and 
so the article needed for this purpose is produced in 
every room in the factory except one. That is a room 
at one end of the factory, where the superintendent who 
has charge of the building and workmen, sits sur- 
rounded by soft grey cushions. He never leaves his 
room, but sends and receives messages to and from 
every part of the building. These messages are trans- 
mitted just as telegraph dispatches are sent, and travel 
over little white thread-like cords. Each message goes 
down its own cord, so they do not get mixed. 

Sometimes the cords get out of order. There are 
many reasons why, but this time we will talk about 
only one. It is when poison gets into the mill-room 
where the fluid is made that causes the engine to go. 
You all know what the fluid is. We call it blood. 
When the poison called alcohol gets into the mill-room 
it does much damage,—oh, so much! What damage 
does it do? It makes the engine go too fast, so that it 
wears out sooner. 

Now we will find out what the engine is. Put your 
hands over your hearts. You can feel it jumping. The 
alcohol softens the muscles of the heart, fills them with 
fat, makes it too weak to do its work, rises up the 
water of the blood, making it impure and unfit to use. 
All the workmen in the factory try to get rid of this 
poison, and they do not cease working until it is all 
gone. Then they are so very tired that they have to 
rest, and this is the reason why people who have been 
taking alcohol are so stupid, and sleep so long after- 
ward. The superintendent himself sends wrong mes- 
sages, and is unkind to his best friends, and so cross no 
one wants to speak to him. There is only one way to 
help him ; when he is sober, advise him to promise to 
keep from taking this poison in any form whatever—in 
cider, in wine, in beer, in whiskey, or brandy, mince 
pies, or eggnog ; for, no matter in what way he takes it, 
it always makes him sick. j 

How many want their superintendents to promise 
to-day? You know your superintendent is your mind, 
—yourself! Well, let us write this promise, and help 
each other to keep it, and get as many as we can to 
promise to take good care of their factory. 


+ 


LETTERS FROM PUPILS. 


Once every two or three years, the pupils of the —— 
Public High School are requested to write to the princi- 
pal. They are told to say anything they please about 
the school, its studies, regulations, methods of teaching, 
etc. They are given to understand that they are at 
liberty to criticise anything and everything in connec- 
tion with the school, and that their letters will be private. 
Nearly all the pupils take advantage of the opportunity 
to present their ideas freely, and much information is 
gained which helps the principal to understand his 
pupils, and to do better work with and for them. The 
following extracts are taken from some of the letters. 
The school is composed of boys and girls, as all schools 
should be, and the following extracts are from the letters 
written by the boys, 








I 


“On the first day that studies began this term I was 
very much surprised at the marked contrast between what 
the studies really were and what I expected them to be. 
For instance, history was.a study which I dreaded the day 
before I found out what it was. Civil government, I was 
told, was a dry, uninteresting book This shows what an 
influence other people’s words have on us. Imagine my 
agreeable surprise when I had the opportunity of forming 
my own opinion. Grammar is a study which I do not 
like. Itis about as agreeable to me to leave philosophy 
and study grammar, as it would be to leave a beautiful 
garden and go out into a desert.’’ 

II. 

“T like to read and study history very much, and I study 
it until I think I know it ; but when I stand up to recite, I 
get confused and cannot say anything. I think that it 
would be a good thing to have debates, although I have 
not had any in any of the other rooms; and I think that a 
great deal is derived from them.” 

IIL. 

“There are a few questions in regard to the school that 
I would like to know. In what year did the school begin ? 
Who were the first graduates? And who was the first 
teacher ?”’ 

The following is an extract from the letters of the girls. 
There were twice as many girls as boys in the school. 

IV. 

** History I find one of the most interesting studies I have 
ever had. When I first came into this room, I thought I 
did not care to take this study, and wanted to drop it; but 
have been glad ever since to think I was obliged to take it. 
T like the rules of this room, and try to obey them; but 
then I know I am not always in order. I whisper many 
times, when if I were to stop and think of it, I would keep 
quiet.” 

These extracts are taken from parts of fifty-seven 
letters. They are given as written by the pupils, but 
selected to present a variety of subjects. From my 
knowledge of the character of the writers, I am sure that 
their opinions ure honestly expressed. BRUCE. 





THE INFLUENCE OF SURROUNDINGS. 


By E. 8S. Trrus, Belleville, N. J. 


‘**Down in a basement underneath the ground,” we 
have been endeavoring for the past few years, to culti- 
vate fifty little human plants. Only two essentials for 
the growth of plants fell to their portion, viz: heat,— 
plenty of it, for we were obliged to keep a fire until 
school closed for the holidays ; moisture, for sometimes 
it was not possible to write upon the boards because of 
the dampness. But light, most needful of all, was dealt 
to them through windows which faced a stone wall ten 
feet off. Sunshine never found its way into this room, 
and by and by it began to disappear also from the hearts 
of both teacher and pupils. There was war between 
them always. Everything went with a slam-bang. 
Rows on street or playground were always sifted down 
to this cause. Sometimes we wondered if the fault lay 
with the teacher or whether it was the proverbially ‘‘ bad 
set” that sometimes happens together. Suffice it that 
this was the ‘“‘sorespot” in an otherwise harmonious 
school, and the teacher above wondered what she should 
do with these boys when they came “ up higher.” 

To-day we rejoice to be able to chronicle the following 
facts: The class occupies the pleasantest room on the 
top floor of our new building. Sunshine streams in all 
day long from southern windows. Sunshine brightens 
the faces of both teacher and pupils. They have filled 
the windows with rlants and several have contributed 
little pictures for the walls, together with money for a 
‘‘new big one for us to look at.” The ‘‘ bad set” has 
vanished, proving that mischief rules rampant where 
sunshine fails to enter. 

We are fully aware that we are advancing no new 
idea, when we assent that surroundings have a weightier 
influence upon humanity, old or young, than that exer- 
cised by a great many other influences put together. 
Let a class face a blank wall all day long; and the rest- 
less spirits, the ones who are always “ done first,” will 
cogitate on mischief. Put up a picture, a good map, a 
hanging-basket, or a motto, and the restless one will find 
something about which to think. (We found our “‘ Deer 
Family” copied on the fly leaf of the history belonging 
to our ‘‘ worst boy.”) Let in the sunshine and let your 
**cross boy” sit in it all the morning. See if it does not 
brighten him up. Have fine work put upon the boards 
and see if somebody, about whom you have some doubts, 
does not desire to excel it. Do not allow the boards to 
stare at the class in their blank blackness. Put some_ 
thing new upon them from day to day, and in the fu- 


ture, if you could have the power to open that wonder- 
ful box where memory stores her treasures, you would 
find picture over picture of nice blackboard work done 
in schoo]. Have a bit of color somewhere, best of all the 
stars and stripes, so cultivating a love for our flag, 
which every child should think the most beautiful in all 
the world. In a word—let brightness, beauty, and sun- 
shine prevail, and rudeness, ill-manners, and ugliness, 
will surely disappear. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


Parliament (English) assembled on the 6th inst. [Of what two 
branches does parliament consist? How are the members chosen 
or elected? How does’parliament differ from our ( ongress? 
How is parliament opened ?} 

The first through express train arrived at Constantinople from 
Paris, on the 6th of this month. [With through railroads. being 
built in China, Russia, and Europe, and with our own magnificent. 
rail system, what do you think of Jules \ernes’ “ A round the 
World in Exghty Days”? Describe Constantinople an‘ ‘ts situa- 
tion.] 

A revolutionary society has recently been discovered in Poland 
and on Nov. 7th, many arrests were made, among them severa; 
officials. [What is the location of Poland, and why an important 
one? What are the characteristics of the Poles? Why do they 
revolt? In what year did the affair known as the “ Polish Revyo- 
lution " occur? What noble Polish patriot fought for our own in- 
dependence ?] - 

Although the final ballots in the Prussian election last week 
gave the Conservatives 134, there is no doubt but what conser- 
vatism is fast becoming a dead issue throughout the world. This 
has been shown for many years in Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Germany, Russia, China, and in that hot-bed of royalism 
—Spain, where in Madrid on the 10th inst., Senor Canovas, the 
Conservative leader was attacked by a mob, and many buildings 
of Conservatives besieged. [What are the various meanings of 
conservatism, especially when used in connection with civil life? 
In what way does it affect a country for the better or worse ?] 

Admiral Poissiet has been dismissed from the ministry of rai!- 
roads in Russia, owing to the recent accident to the Czar’s train. 
Tt would seem that had the president of this country autocratic 
powers at times it would be well in place of red-tape court meas- 
ures, and the interference of “ political pulls." [What are the dif- 
ferent branches of government in Russia, and how formed? What 
is its size as compared with other countries, and its chief products ? 
As the tendency of the age is toward republicanism, what do you 
conceive of its future ?] 

A street railway company of Cambridge, Mass., has been 
granted the authority to construct and maintain the overhead 
electric wire system of propulsion, which system has heretofore 
been really accepted by but few companies. [Is it not possible 
that electricity will be the general motive power of the future? 
What are the many invaluable ways in which electricity is made 
the serving factor? When was electricity first brought into use ? 
What are the processes of its generation ?]} 

Several collisions have lately occurred between large trans-At- 
lantic steamships, in one of which eighty lives were lost. [What 
would be the effect on commerce and travel of the invention of 
unsinkable shipping? What are the methods now used to pre- 
vent lost of life and property 7] 

The American steamship Haytian Republic has been seized by 
the Haytian maritime court on the ground that she vivlated the 
blockade at the port of St. Maro, and actively assisted in the Hay- 
tian rebellion. [Locate Hayti and St. Maro. What is the cause of 
the rebellion? How is Hayti governed? To whom does it 
belong ?] 

A cablegram ina late paper states that the Queensland parlia- 
ment bas decided in accordance with the Sidney conference in 
regard to the Chinese bill, and clause relating to imprisonment 
for life of Chinese illegally entering that province, and it awaits 
royal assent to become a law. [Will not the exclusion of the 
Chinese from so many countries, do more to awaken China to a 
sense of the inferiority of the training of her people as to what 
constitutes true citizenship, than any other means of information 
or dictation, that could be adopted? Can you give some of the 
principal facts of Australian and Chinese history ?] 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


Tennyson, the poet, who had partially recovered from his late 
indisposition, has a relapse, and is very il!. {Where is his home? 
What are some of his famous writings? What position has he 
held 7} 


It is reported that Anna E. Dickinson has sued the Republican 
Committee for $1,250, for speeches made during the past political 
campaign. [What are the principal biographical events of her 
life? Who are the other prominent women of to-day in Amenca 
and abroad, in civil and political life ?) 


Sir Andrew Clarke, a distinguished London physician, success- 
fully advised by telezraph, with the doctor attending one of his 
patients now in British Columbia, 6,000 miles away. [Why is this 
a triumph for the telegraphic system of communication? Who 
invented the telegraph? What are its advantages ?) 


Mr. John Bright of England is quite ill, and is growing worse. 
{Who is John Bright? Why is he noted? What great reform 
has he advocated? What offices has he held 7] 

P. W. Scott, member of the House of Delegates of Virginia, 
offered his services to the Royal Geographical Society of England, 
for the purpose of tracing Stanley the explorer, and Emin Bey. 
Mr. Scott was one of General Grant’s consuls at Constantinople. 
(Give an account of Stanley's previous work as an explorer. 
What is the purpose of the explorations on which he is now en- 
gaged? Who is Emin Bey ?] 


Disagreeable fiow from the nose and other symptoms of catarrh, 








cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, ECLECTICS, AND 


SCEPTICS. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 
Each one of the great teachers have taught a special 
code of morals. 
What is the relation of religion to morals ? 
Does a moral code lead to fatalism? 
The moral code of Socrates, of Plato, of Aristotle, of 
Zeno, of Epicurus, of Christ stated. 
The history of educational thought constitutes the 
history of pedagogy. Why? 
ZENO. 
When he lived. His character. 
His two underlying principles. 
Motives of moral teachers. 
Vice is te the mind, what disease is to the body. 
Prosperity will attend a virtuous life, adversity a 
vicious one. 
Pleasure follows a good act, pain a bad act. 
Is duty, itself, the highest"motive? What is 
duty ? 
The ideal of the St»ics, high. Why? 
From whence the inspiration of the world has come. 
Where Stoicism was weak, Why it afterward be 
came strong. 
EPICURUS. 
When he lived. His character. 
His fundamental principles. 
What is utility? Is it a worthy motive ? 
His difference between pleasure and pain. 
Why laws are necessary to a perfect man. 


THE ECLECTICS AND THE SCEPTICS. 


Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus. 
Something concerning each. 


QUESTION : 


1. Is the doctrine of Socrates, that knowledge and 
action are necessarily united, correct? If we know 
what is right shall we not do what is right? How can 
we do right unless we know what is right? Do w2 
know anything but what we learn by personal experi- 
ence? Define or explain knowledge and belief. Show 
the difference. 

GENERAL TOPICS : 

The central idea in Athenian education. 
education. 

Who were educated in Athens? Who in Sparta? 

The faculties most appealed to in Greek education. 
What the least ? 

Was Socrates or Aristotle the Bacon of his time? 
SPECIAL TOPICS : 

A brief discussion of knowledge and duty. 

A brief discussion of Utilitarianism and Hedonism. 


An inquiry into the foundation of the true and the 
false. 


In Spartan 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN NEW JERSEY. 





By A. JERSEYMAN. 


If a few more years like 1888 can be vouchsafed to the teachers 
of New Jersey, then it will not be long before Jersey education 
stands,as high as Jersey justice. In February last, Col. Charles W. 
Fuller was, quite as unexpectedly to himself as to the people of 
the state, chosen state superintendent, and the same energy aud 
ability that had characterized his legislative service, and his in- 
cumbency of a trusteeship of the State Normal School, were in- 
fused into the administration of his new office. Although nota 
teacher, Col. Fuller isa warm friend of the common schools, and 
sympathizes most cordially with the superintendents and teach- 
ers. Immediately on assuming the duties of the superintendency, 
Col. Fuller called his county superintendents together, and ex- 
plained to them the lines along which he desired to have the 
school law administered, and made it clear that his supervision 
would be not merely riominal but real. He also called the atten- 
tion of the superintendents to the rule of the state board of edu- 
cation as to institutes, and began to arrange for a series of insti- 
tutes throughout the state. There was a great “ shaking-up of dry 
bones,”’ for in some counties an institute had not been held in 
years; but the result proves the wisdom, not only of the rule, but 
of enforcing it. Since October 11, thirteen institutes have been 
held, and the teachers of every county in this state have been 
reached by them. The result is, that great enthusiasm has been 
aroused among the teachers, which cannot fail to be reflected in 
their school-room work. Col. Fuller has been present at every 
institute, and has had words of encouragement and cheer for all 
alike. Superintendent Gregory, of Trenton, the secretary of the 
reading circle of the state, has brought home to each teacher 
the necessity for professional reading, and the advantages which 
the reading circle affords, Superintendents Barringer, of New- 
ark, and Jacobus, of New Brunswick, Miss Patridge, of Reading, 
and Miss Dennis, of Flushing. Mr. Charles F, King, of Boston, and 
Mr. Charlies R. Wells, of Syracuse, Principal Giffin, of Newark, 
and Prof. T. F. Seward, of Opange, have been frequently on the 
programs, and their names are sufficient. guarantee that such 
subjects as ** The Needs of our Schools,” “ Methods in Arithmetic,” 


“ Primary Work,” “Science Teaching,” “* Geography,” “‘ Methods 
in Writing,” and the “Tonic-Sol-fa System,” were discussed 
vigorously and practically. Rev. W. 8. Crowe, of Newark, 
Deputy Superintendent Houck of Pennsylvania, Prof. Apgar, of 
the State Normal School, and Rev. Dr. J. L. Hurlburt, of Plain- 
field, were also heard, and with pleasure. Manual training was 
presented at several of the institutes, and twice Miss Angeline 
Brooks, of the college for the training of teachers, was called 
upon to point out “ The Relation of the Kindergarten to the Pub- 
lic School.” 

Nothing like this array of institutes has ever been known in the 
state, and the superintendents are predicting and expecting great 
results to follow from them. 

Much credit is also due to the state council of education, which 
with Superintendent Barringer at its head, is taking a foremost 
position in the state. The main business of the last meeting of 
the council, was the discussion and adoption of a report prepared 
by Principal Green, of Long Branch—now the principal-elect of 
the State Normal School—dealing with the system of teachers’ 
examinations and licenses. This report was a very able docu- 
ment, and its recommendations, after being adopted by the coun- 
cil, were presented to the state board of education, and by that 
body enacted into a standing rule. The effect will be to raise the 
age of admission to the profession, to relieve teachers of con- 
stantly recurring examinations on the same academic subjects, 
and to increase the amount of professional knowledge required. 

The action of the last legislature in increasing the state school 
tax from $4 to $5 per capita, has made it possible to increase the 
salaries of the teachers, and this fact, added to the satisfactory 
character of the new regulations concerning examinations and 
licenses, ought to attract better material to the profession than 
ever before. A vigorous and intelligent state superintendent, a 
sympathetic state board of education, and an able and aggressive 
state council of education, working harmoniously together, have 
brought about all this stimulus, and all this progress, Pmncipal 
Giffin, the president of the state teachers’ association, will round 
out this remarkable year with an excellent program for his 
meeting in December. 
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A TYPICAL CANADIAN SCHOOL INSPECTOR. 





Education in Canada has scarcely a more zealous and intelligent 
friend, or one who is better equipped for its varied and important 





MR. JOSEPH H. SMITH, ANCASTER, ONT. 


service, than Mr. Joseph H. Smith, inspector of public schools for 
the county of Wentworth. He represents at once the old 
school and the new. Liberal and progressive in his ideas, he has 
not done what so many educationists, under the influence of our 
modern state systems of public instruction, have been compelled 
to do, namely, to break with the past. While he has advanced 
with the times he has endeavored to preserve not a little of the 
salutary methods of a past educational system, and given play, as 
far as this was possible, to tie individuality of the teacher. lp 
education, to-day, the man is counted nothing, the agent—the 
machine—is everything. It is against this that Mr. Smith has 
worked, and has sought to free his inspectorate from a system 
which suppresses all individuality and loses to education that 
precious quality, which is so vital to the weal of the community, 
the personality of the teacher and the inspiration and effective 
work which come of its free exercise. 

The subject of our sketch was born in the year 1839, in the 
county of Wentworth, and like most self-made men, earned the 
money that gave him his education. While working on a farm he 
would frequently walk some miles to Dundas, to get books at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, after’ working in the field all day. In 1859, 
having obtained a school in the vicinity of his home, he taught for 
two years, meantime studying diligently. In 1861, he entered the 
normal school at Toronto, and after two sessions’ work was 
awarded a first class, grade A, certificate. For the next seyén 
years he taught in three different places. Then his health failed 
and he spent some years on the farm to recruit his strength. 

{n 1871 he was offered and accepted the position of public school 
inspector, for the county of Wentworth, which he has since held. 
Here he developed those energies, and that enthusiasm in the 
cause of education, which have given him an enviable reputation 
both within and without his inspectorate. He found the school 
in a crude and undeveloped state: to-day, there is perhaps no 
county in the province that can boast of better or more efficient 
schools. He has been aided by an excellent staff of teachers, 
whom he has himself trained. He has done much in his county 
for agricultural education ; he is its «trongest advocate, and was 
the earliest in the field to call attention to its impertanee. The 
first farmers’ institute in Ontario was organized by him, and 
j am this bes sprung the Central Tastitute of the province, which 











has done and is doing so much good work in its practical effect on 
the farming interest and in improved methods in an agricultura) 
community. 

Mr. Smith enjoys the entire confidence and respect, not only of 
the teachers of his inspectorate and of the profession at large, 
but of the people of all classes in the county at Wentworth. He 
isa man of high purpose, great enthusiasm, and striking honor. 
His profession®] attainments are high; and in 1887 these were 
recognized by his election to the presidency of the Teachers’ 
Association of the province. He was the first public school inspec- 
tor who was paid the honor of being elected to the office. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 











ALABAMA. 


Dr. T. J. Mitchell has resigned the presidency of the state nor- 
mal school at Florence, to accept a more remunerative position 
with Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. Prof. J. K. Powers was elected 
to fill the vacancy. 

The Birmingham public schools are in a most prosperous con- 
dition. The attendance has reached 2,000 and is growing rapidly. 
Fifty teachers are now employed and it is expected that severa} 
more will be needed during the session. A training department 
has been added to the system. In this training school the gradu- 
ates of the high and other schools are carried through a thorough 
course of training for one year, preparatory to the work of teach- 
ing The work is supplemented by practical work in the schools 
under the direction of a critic teacher. Miss Mary W. Rode, 
formerly of the Paterson, N. J., Training School has been elected 
to this department. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Among recent visitors at New Haven have been Superintendent 
W. B. Powell, of Washington, D. C., and Miss Catherine C. Locke, 
who was seven years supervisor of drawing at St. Louis, and 
who now occupies a similar position in Cook county, Ill. Mr. 
Powell met the board of education and the principals, and 
answered many questions regarding his work at Washington. 
Miss Locke gave an interesting sketch before the principals and 
drawing teachers of her experience and aims in her special line of 
educational work. 

Miss B. E. Howes, of the New Haven training school, is to read 
a paper on language before the teachers’ association at Boston 
Thanksgiving week. 

Principal Frost, of the Meriden high school, has restored Greek 
to the curriculum, and is giving instruction to a class of fifteen in 
that subject. 

Mr. John G. Lewis, of New Haven, president of the Connecticut 
Council of Education, has issued the program of the semi-annual 
meeting of this association which is to be held at New Haven Dec. 
8. A discussion of the “ Best Methods of Teaching Geography” 
will be opened by Principal J. A. Graves, of Hartford. Superin- 
tendent §. T. Dutton, of New Haven, will present the subject of 
manual training under the topics: “ In what does it consist ? Its 
educational value, Its place in the public school.”” The council 
will dine together at the New Haven House ; the dinner to be fol- 
lowed by an address by President Timothy Dwight, of Yale 
University. There will also be reports and short speeches from 
school men representing various parts of the state. 


KENTUCKY. 


The Superintendents’ Association for northern Kentucky south- 
ern Indiana and southern Illinois, met in Louisville on the 23d. 


Carrollton. E. W. WEAVER. 
NEW YORK. 
County Institutes. 
DATE. PLACE. CONDUCTOR. 
Dec. 10 Shusban 8. H. Albro. 

7. = East Syracuse I. H. Stout. 

wit Canajoharie Prof. Chaoin. 
we Niagara Falls H. R. Sanford. 
aver Granville 8. H. Albro. 

* <M Baldwinsville 

Ct Cooperstown 1. H. Stout. 

7 ae Corning H. R, Sanford. 

- a Saratoga Springs C. T. Barnes. 
mae Fulton 8. H. Albro. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Exercises on the presentation cf certificates of merit to pupils 
of the grammar department of the Washington street public 
school, Newark, were held November 9. A feature of the occa- 
sion was the presentation of a gold watch to Supt. B. C. Gregory, 
of Trenton, recently principal of the school, by bis former teachers 
and pupils. The exercises were interspersed with good music for 
which this school is noted. Initiatory exercises of the Order of 
the White Ribbon were held, and 16 new members were admitted. 
Each member receives on entrance a certificate of honor and a 
badge of white ribbon. 

Rev. Dr. Chas. W. Parsous gave an interesting talk on “ Recent 
Explorations in Africa.” After this Principal F. H. Hanson, now 
at the head of the school, gave out the certificates, and then, with 
brief but effective remarks, presented the watch iv Supt. Gregory 
He said: “ There are present th‘s afternoon representatives of the 
ministry, of the law, of business, and of the schools. I am glad 
that they could be with us, for T, as a new man among you, take a 
good deal of pride in presenting to them the pupils of Washington 
street schoo! as it was last year, and as it is now. Lest all may rot 
understand the nature of the order, I will say that the 
plan was formed by Mr. Gregory ‘and under him it grew, until it 
became what you see it is to-day—a growing power for good. 1ts 
object is to create a greater desire on the part of the pupils to be 
honorable and self-governing.” To Supt. Gregory, he said : “ We 
wished to recognize your services here. After many hours of cou- 
sideration, knowing your weakness for making from one to five 
appointments for the same hour, and remembering the fact that 
sometimes the watch was slow or had stopped, and you failed to 
meet the appointment, we concluded to present you with a time 
piece that would keep good time, and go all the time—no matte! 
whether you went orgot.” In his response, the latter referred 
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pleasantly to the school, with which he had been connected eight 
and one half years. An address was also made by President James 
L. Hays, of the board of education. The exercises were e: d- 


LETTERS. 








ingly interesting and reflect a great deal of credit upon Principal 
Hanson and his able corps of teachers. Com. 
Dr. Joseph Moore, Superintendent of Cumberland county, was 
struck by a train on the New Jersey Southern R. R. some weeks 
ago, and killed almost instantly. 


WISCONSIN. 


At the Teachers’ Institute in Trempealeau county, the teachers 
were divided into two classes, according to attainments, and each 
division had special instruction. Much better work was thus ac- 
complished. . 


St. Francis. E. A. BELDA. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





The committee of the normal college appointed to devise a suit- 
able memorial to the memory of their former associate and 
superintendent, Miss Lydia F. Wadleigh, requested all interested 
persons, graduates of the normal college or of the old Twelfth 
street school, to meet this commuttee at the normal college build- 
ing on Wednesday afternoon. Any one is requested to send 
suggestions as to the form which the memorial shal] take to Mrs. 
Otti Neustadt, chairman of the committee, at No. 234 East Six- 
tieth street. 





President Hunter and the executive committee of the normal 
college trustees have been occupied for a week in arranging the 
classical department of the normal! college. Under the act passed 
last year the college will have a five years’ course for those 
students who wish to follow it, not for the purpose of becoming 
teachers, but to obtain the degree of B. A. at the end of the 
course. 

The present term is four years, and the students, when gradu- 
ated, receive diplomas for teaching in the public schools. Those 
who take the classical course will be obliged after completing it 
to follow an additional six months’ course of study if they desire 
teachers’ certificates. By the new classification it is found that 
there will be more room in the classes for the regular normal 
course, and more girls can be admitted to the college from the 
public schools. The young women students in the upper classes 
are not, however, pleased with the changes made under the law, 
as it deprives them of some of their favorite teachers. A meeting 
was held on Monday in which the students drew up a petition 
against them to the president and the trustees. 

Professor Bickmore’s lecture to the teachers at the Museum of 
Natural History recently was the second of the geological 
series. It was devoted to the age of plants and fishes, as indicated 
by the earth’s strata. The specific character of the Silurian and 
Devonian strata was shown with illustrations of the fossils found 
in those rocks, The Carboniferous period and the formation and 
storage of coal, as well as the mining of it for the markets of 
to-day, formed the greater portion of the lecture. 

The outcome of the Miss Mason affair that created so much of a 
breeze last spring is interesting. We trust the correspondent of 
our esteemed Boston contemporary will take note of the facts as 
they now exist. The recent history of this famous case is as fol - 
lows: On September 19, the schoo] trustees of the Fifteenth ward 
met and formally exonerated Miss Virginia Mason, a teacher in 
grammar school 35, from the charge of maintaining improper 
relations with Robert W. McMaster, a married man, who is a 
poultry dealer in Washington market. The charge was originally 
made by a friend of Mrs. McMaster to Commissioner Grace Dodge, 
and by her was laid before the board of education, which returned 
the case for investigation to the trustees of the Fifteenth ward, 
= b the ere ent. 4 Be coentng of school ‘ee Sapteggber 
It has now been found that Miss Mason has since martha ay See Mc- 
Master on the th of a divorce procured by hinr from his 
wife somewhere in “Far West,” and without her know 

Pos oe. tis« Dodge was right, and the 
ho sided fh Miss Mason were 


whose good sense 
their gallantry when dealing with the the 
R. W. MeMaater is now living on the top ty of the 
flats, at the southeast corner of 125:h street 
The —— oe 5 for him, and was told ti 
home, but was received in the 

Mason, who introduced Mrs. 

P| in black ik, and said that ft would be meet 
less to =< on Mr. McMaster, as she could answer all ph Le 

“Ts it —~S Mr. a has obtained a divorce from his 


Master has ay a divorce ‘from his wife,” she replied. 
{tis an old story. He got it many, many months ago in the far 


This is alli Mrs. McMaster would say on the subject. 
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217. StyLe.—Please sta te who among modern authorsis considered 
a master of terse ~y- lucid ; also name six works of con- 
~~ 5 ead interest that wo' serve as toa 

By common consent Cardinal Newman is the great 
living master of a pure, idiomatic, luminous, elegant 
English style. Mr. Matthew Arnold is also worthy to be 
classed in the same category. Mr. Thackeray wrote a 
style of inimitable beauty, terse, lucid, witty. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne had command of a wonderful vocabulary and 
a@ most suggestive and surprising style. He was also of 
excellent taste and felicity in the construction of his sen- 
tences. The late Dr. Ripley, so long the literary critic of 
the Tribune, wrote in a full, round, and informing style. 
Mr. George Bancroft, the historian of the United States 
employs an animated, picturesque, original, yet never re- 
dundant style. A beautiful style, simple, classic, unaffect- 
ed, is that of the great Dr. Channing, who played so 
important a part in this country fifty years ago. His 
writing was replete with a high and unaffected moral 
sentiment, the very reverse of the pharisaism so often 
displayed by some modern writers. The noble style of 
John Fiske will repay study, and it is seen in its best 
estate in the ‘‘ Excursions of an Evolutionist.” Andrew 
Lang is master of an enviable style, as every one will 
declare who know his “* Letters to the Dead.” The style 
of Henry James is subtle, natural, and engaging. Robert 
Louis Stevenson employs a style that is sometimes uneven, 
but is often great. 

Among the newspaper writers of our own country and 
of the present day, perhaps the best style is that of Mr- 
Joseph O’Conner, the editor of the Post-Express of Roch- 
ester. Itis terse, lucid, calm, argumentative, and without 
a trace of effort or affectation. The late Mr. Greeley was 
master of a purely American, racy, and individual style. 
Iu controversy especially he used to let himself out with 
great effect. He had wit as well as humor. 

One of the most delightful newspaper writers we have 
ever known was the late Mr. James F. Shunk, of Pennsyl- 
vania. He had not only wit, but imagination and feeling 
also. Every sentence bubbled over with jollity, and 
between his wit and imagination the balance was held 
even by a high intelligence. His death was a great loss to 
the profession which he adorned without being known, 
and enriched without leaving amonument. The elder Mr. 
Bennett had an extraordinary style, audacious, witty, 
cunning, reckless, full of grim humor, that amused even 
while it destroyed. 

As for the six works of contemporaneous interest which 
our correspondent inquires for, and which must also be 
models for a student of style, we will name the Bible in 
King James’ version, a book of eternal and therefore of 
contemporaneous interest ; Cardinal Newman’s “ Apolo- 
gia ;’’ Matthew Arnold’s “ Literature and Dogma;” Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing’s essay on Napoleon Bonaparte ; 
Daniel Webster’s speech in reply to Hayne, and Abraham 
Lincoln’s speech on the Gettysburg battlefield. We do 
not mention these six productions as all comparable in 
importance, but as similar in elevation, grandeur, origi- 
nality, and beauty of expression, and as alike indispensable 
to every English-writing student who would seek to cul- 
tivate that last and most delightful perfection of literary 
art—a chastened, elegant, pregnant, fresh, imaginative, 





ANSWERS. 
Nors.—The numbers refer to questions. 
110. THE First CHILD BoRN IN NORTH AMERICA. 

lf, as some have"supposed, the Garden of Eden was in 
North America, and no one knows to the contrary, I sup- 
pose Cain was the first child born in North America about 
4,003 B.C. My grand-daughter, a school girl of twelve 
Novembers, suggests it was a Mexican Aztec, or a progeni- 
tor of the Western Mound builders, or an Esquimau. 

If the querist meant the first child of European paren- 
tage in historic times, it was probably little Snorri, son of 
Gudrid, the wife of Thorfin the Danish Icelander, born in 
Vinland (some part of New England), about 1007 A. D. 

It is said that the Danish sculptor Thorwaldsen was 
descended from Snorri the proto American white child. 

It is pretty certain that several Spanish children were 
srtain | born in Florida from 1565 to 1585, as also Spanish half 
breeds in Mexico and vicinity, from 1520 to 1600. 

The first American-born child of English parents, known 
to have been in North America, was Virginia Dare, on 
Roanoke Island, N. C. in August, 1587. She disappeared 
from history with the colony that went to ‘‘Croatan,’’ but 
her descendants, were perhaps, among the blue-eyed 
Indians found in North Carolina a century after. 

The first American-born Puritan baby of English parents 
was Peregrine White, born on board the Mayflower, about 
Dec. 10, 1620 (0. S.) He died in 1704, near the spot where 
Daniel Webster died 148 years afterwards. His mother, 
Susannah White, was the first New England mother, 
widow, and beste. She married Governor Bradford, 

N. B, W. 


12, TRE RESIDENCE OF Gro. W. WILttams. 
Geo, W, Williams, the first colored member of the Ohio 
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legislature and author of an account of the “Colored 
Troops in the War,1861—2,” and of a valuable ‘‘ History of 
the Negro Race in America,”’ (1882), lives, I think,in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, but have no means at hand to verify the statement. 


7 A sketch of his life, with the information asked may be 


found in “ Vol. VI, of Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography,’’ now in press, a work every teacher or 
school library should have for reference as convenient as 
“Lippincott’s Gazetteer” or ‘‘ Webster’s’’ or ‘“‘ Worces- 
ter’s ” large dictionary. N. B. WEBSTER. 


118. WHICH CHANNEL OF A RIVER JS THE DEEPER? 


One bank of a river may be higher than the other but 
not deeper. The channel or deepest part of rivers running 
north or south is generally near the right bank, or the 
bank at the right hand when facing the direction of the 
current or down stream. 

The right bank of the Nile is the eastern, and of the 
Mississippi the western. The position of the channel of 
deepest water in rivers flowing toward the east or west is 
usually determined by gevlogical conditions, but the rota- 
tion of the earth eastward usually determines the positions 
of channels, of rivers flowing northwardly orsouthwardly, 
but it may be modified by other conditions. 

The water in the Mississippi at New Orleans has a greater 
motion eastward than it had a thousand miles higher up, 
in the ratio of the co-sines of latitude of the two places, 
This eastern motion of the water is imparted by pressure 
against the western bank. Drift-wood in such rivers seeks 
the right shore and there the erosion by the water is 
greater, the current is swifter than near the left bank, and 
the river bed is usually deeper. The tendency of the 
Mississippi is west-ward, but that of the Mackenzie is 
eastward for alike reason. The latter loses its eastward 
motion in flowing north. 

The principle of the conservation of direction of moving 
bodies, as seen in bicycling; hoop-rolling ; skating ‘‘motion 
poised,” as the corn-law rhymer wrote ; and in the gyro- 
scope ; combined with the earth's rotation, explains such 
phenomena as the tendency of north or south flowing 
rivers tothe right bank, the trade winds, and the allowance 
to the right in aim, in rifle-shooting north or south; 
also why a bullet dropped from a high tower falls east- 
ward of a perpendicular. N. B. WEBSTER, 





218. SANITARY CONDITION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS.—There 
has lately been a great improvement in the sanitary condi- 
tion of the boarding schools of New York and New Eng- 
land, The fatal cases of typhoid fever in a seminary in 
Pittsfield, Mass., over twenty years ago, which were evi- 
dently caused by local neglect, have proved a salutary 
warning to the proprietors of such schools, though still 
unheeded by toomany. Wise parents should carefully in- 
vestigate the hygienic conditions of the schools where 
they are to send their children. The Mountain Institute 
at Chappaqua, N. Y., is a model as to the observance of the 
laws of health. The site is elevated and well drained, ac- 
cessible and yet secluded from the village, a community 
by itself, well guarded from temptations. While its chief 
patronage comes from this state, it has students from 
Mexico, Cuba, Venezuela, Panama, Georgia, and other 
distant points. This institute is deservedly growing in 
numbers and public appreciation. B. G. N. 


219. THAT CIGARETTE.—One of the worst evils the teach- 
er has to contend with in the school-room, is the effect of 
cigarette smoking upon young persons. The pupil who is 
devoted to his cigarette will be spasmodic in all his ac- 
tions. Sometimes he will be well behaved and studious ; 
while at another time under the same circumstances, he 
will be unmanageble and listless. At no time is his mind 
clear enough to form true conceptions, draw correct con- 
clusions, or retain truths readily. I have a boy in my 
school who is a cigarette victim. I heartily pity that pu- 
pil, only fourteen years old, yet a mental wreck. He can 
not get a good lesson, and he does not want to study much, 
The boy’s father smokes and chews; why can not he ? 

In school, at social meetings, in Sabbath-school as super- 
intendent, in the prayer and class meetings, my efforts are 
directed toward the suppression of the evil. Fellow teach- 
er are you directing cool and well aimed blows at this fear- 
ful monster? If you are not, why not? Will you wait 
till the reasoning faculties are fully developed, and then 
exhort them togive up the habit? You might as well say, 
“T will wait till the roses have blossomed, and then I will 
remove the insects.’”” Now is the time. Moderate your 
zeal with sympathy for your pupils in any good cause, and 
you will win them. Prin, C. KELLER. 


“{ have been taking your valuable paper, the [nstrrure, for 
three years, and think it has been of great help. I would not 
like to teach without it.” B. P. 


oe 
What Are Your Pupils Reading? 


Get them to read good Booxs by starting a school library. Many 
states ASSIST district schools to procure one. A single entertain- 





| ment will give you a good start. We keep only the best—1000 of 


them selected, classified, graded, etc, Printed list (64 


in stock to examine. E. L. Kerzoaa & Co., & 
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Book DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A First Book IN GERMAN. Containing the Accidence 
and Syntax of the Author’s German Grammar, New In- 
dices, and Lodeman’s Exercises. By H. C. G. Brandt. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 372 pp. $1.00. 


The study of German is fast becoming indispensable to 
the success of almost all business men in this country. In 
many business circles that language is u almost as 
much as English. For these reasons, and others as forci- 
ble, German grammars, readers, and story-books abound. 
Kach author as he sends out his yt oy text-book 
or reader, claims for it some gain in value over its prede- 
cessor. This volume, by an experienced teacher, has just 
now received its first thoroughly revised edition, and has 
been a rearranged in a more concise form, as the 
Accidence and Part II. were almost as large again as they 
are now. This is one great advantage, and if the same 
amount of practical knowledge is contained in it, so much 
the better. Conciseness with clearness is admired always. 
The word-index in this edition has been much enlarged, 
and as there is great demand for the irregular verbs, the 
author has included them all in the word-index. The dis- 
> apne features of this grammar are: 1. The com- 
plete separation of inflection and syntax; 2. The histor- 
ical treatment of the latter, making it a welcome aid in 
the reading of the 16th, 17th, and 18th century literature ; 
3. The attempt to treat German grammar with regard to 
the present stage of Germanic philology ; 4. The scientific 
analysis of German sounds and accent. The ground to be 
gone over in the cenr the lepquege seems to be well 
covered, and as a text-book, this “ First Book in German,” 
will take its place and keep it. 





PREPARATORY FRENCH READER. By O. B. Super, Ph. D. 
Boston : D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 224 pp. 8&4cts. 


The best, and doubtless, the only peer method of learn- 
ing any modern language, is to read it. A boy, studying 
German, will learn more by reading a daily newspaper in 
the language, in one month, then by the old-fashioned 
method of eae and translating exercises in six times 
that length of time. It isso with French, and a step in 
the right direction is found in this preparatory reader. 
Many teachers have complained of the lack of easy, natur- 
al, fresh, and live reading for classes in the language, and 
asadaily newsp»per cannot be furnished asa text-bovk 
Professor Super has prepared a volume, easy, suitable an 
interesting, that supplies the present want. The book con- 
sists of ees stories, long enough to furnish an in- 
terest, and in which the pupil will learn to read, spell, and 
= at the same time. In preparing the stories for 
the k, special care has been taken to make the con- 
stuction as simple as possible, and yet there are no con- 
structions which are not puree French. In the notes 

ven, it has been the object of Dr. Super to give such ren- 

erings as will show the pupil the force of each word, 
and not serve simply as a model for translation. A few 
poems are also introduced. 


How SHE Dip It: or, Comfort On $150 a Year. By 
Cruger. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 212 pp. 50 cents. 
Faith Arden, the heroine of this book, in every sense of 

the word, proves to her friends that she can live and take 

comfort on one hundred and fifty dollars a year. She 
builds herself a house to suit her own taste and condition 
of pocket-book, and shows in various ways, how very possi- 
ble it is to live comfortably and well on the small amount 
of money she propeces to use. The author of the book 
wishes to say, for the benefit of doubters, that this story is 
not merely founded on fact, but itis an actual portrayal 
step by step, of her own experience—her own wonderf 

success in onerying out a long cherished theory of comfort- 
able economy. er every-day life as represented, is nut 
imaginary, but real. The unique home, the very woods 
and rocks, are real parts of the story, and not visions or 
imaginations. The reading of this pleasant bit of sensible 
economy, as portrayed by the author, and practically true, 
may be of much use to others who are of the same 
eee disposition, and believe in common-sense liv- 
ng. 


A YOUNG PRINCE OF COMMERCE. A Penniless Boy’s For- 
tune. By Selden R. Hopkins. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Franklin and Hawley Streets. 252 pp. $1.25. 


The outside of this book is of the most attractive kind. 
The binding is pale green, beautifully embellished with a 
marine view and floral designs in buff, gilt, silver and 


shades of green. The frontispiece represents a boy of fif- gil 


teen or sixteen trudging along through a flower be- 
sprinkled meadow, with trees around him and a bright 
sun shining in his face. This boy represents a young 
‘Prince of Commerce,” in whose behalf Mr. Hopkins tells 
an interestiing story, which, sandwiched in between a 
fund of useful information, makes this book a very useful 
one. It teaches most excellent lessons, and if a boy reads 
it carefully a, he will learn a good deal about mort- 
gages, notes, drafts, stocks, and bonds, and get an excel- 
ent idea of how business is conducted, in general. As a 
supplementary reader this book should occupy a sure 
in ig the lessons it teaches are practical as well as ex- 
cellent. 


THE GRAysons; A Story oF ILLINOIS. By Edward Eg- 
eston. With Illustrations by Allegra Eggleston. The 
entury Co., New York. 362 pp. $1.50. 


Any one who has read “ Roxy,’’ by Dr. 
learn with pleasure that another story of in the Mis- 
sissippi valley, is now presented by the same author. 
It was his thought to close his Mississippi stories with 
“Roxy,” but a happy circumstance has brought another, 
and one, too, of deepest interest. The fact that our mar- 
— President, Abraham Lincoln, is one of the principal 
characters in the story, will give, at once, a prominent 

ace to the book among the publications of the year. The 

cidents, life-like and striking, are from real life and ex- 
perience, full of literary merit and historic value. Lin- 
com, in his young and fearless manhood, is the center of 
the story, and around him are characters of sme Seen. 
There is in the book, enough of all that is s ng to 
please even the boy whose heart revels in the almost ter- 
rible. There is a a murder, a love affair, and a 
trial of circumstantial evidence. The entire plot is most 
inhegagsing. Dr. Eggleston’s stories are good sivars, and 
are full of naturalness, not stilted or impossible. The Dr. 


Mgeteston, will 
e 


understands human nature to perfection, and his words 
are a true translation of his thoughts, The volume is well 








bound, with large, clear type, excellent r, and has 
several fine illus rations. re — 


NELLIE Was A LApy. Written and com by Stephen 
Collins Foster. Illustrated. Boston: Ticknor & Com- 
pany. 211 Tremont Street. Quarto. Full gilt, Bronzed 
Ara ue, #1.50; cloth ivy finish, or im tation wood, 
$1.50; seal, $2.50; flexible cal , or tree calf, $5.00. 


There is perhaps no plantain melody more touching 
and beautifully sweet than ‘“‘ Nellie was a Lady.’’ Every- 
body knows and loves it, whether they can sing or not. 
To see this old and famous plantation song placed in such 
a perfectly beautiful setting, is as unlooked for as it is 
charming. Commencing with the outside of the book, the 
eye is at once pl ‘ und in delicate gray with pal- 
metto-leaf designs, gilt edges and lettering, the never-to-be 
omitted banjo forming one of the objects seen, and the 
oung moon in gilt, shining among the leaves, the taste 
s satisfied at a glance. Opening the book, the very finest 
satin paper is seen, thick and heavy ; but the illustrations 
are the charm. Softly shaded, beautiful in execution and 
design, and significant in the extreme,—they represent 
scenes on the aeons, by ph night, true and life- 
like in all respects. would hardly possible to pro- 
vide a more elegantly gotten-up book than this one. For 
the approaching season it is one of the perfections called 
for at the time. Uniform with “‘ Nellie was a Lady,’ are 
“Marching Through Georgia,’’—‘‘ Massa’s in the Cold 
Ground,’’—‘“‘ My Ol ee | Home,”—and “The Swanee 
River,’’—all equally beautiful. 


THE MoTT STREET POKER CLUB. The Secretary’s 
Minutes. Illustrated by M. Woolf. New York and 
London: White & Allen. 50 pp. 50 cents. 


Whether this book is designed as a sarcasm, or oon 
written as a means of showing the aptness with whic 
Mr. Hong Lung, Lee Tip, Ging Sing and other of the 
celestials learn to play poker, is hard to tell. It is full of 
laugh and humor, although of a lower order than is rel- 
ished by many persons. In the first lesson, Mr. Hong Lung 
expounds the game, and soon exhibits his diplomacy. 
Mr. Lee Tip employs strategy, while he investigates poker, 
on the Melican plan. The celestials, in the course of the 
“Secretary’s Minutes,” of the club, appear to be as much 
distressed as their whiter brethren in carrying on their 
gambling games. There is much that is mirth-provoking 
in the conversation of the Chinese gentlemen, while there 
is nothing that can be the least elevating. 


CHARMING SONGS FOR LITTLE WARBLERS. By George 
Gill. Boston: Boston School Supply Company, 15 Brom- 
field Street. 88 pp. 25 cents. 


The tunes found in this little sap tem are gathered 
from the music of many climes, and the pitch of each one 
is within the compass of every little voice. The harmonies 
are simple and the words suggestive. Some of the songs 
are familiar household words, and carry the memory back 
years and years, others are new; and all are good. The 
moral lessons found in the music of our schools, and their 
value as a part of the child’s education, can not be ranked 
too highly. In this little volume alone are found seventy- 
eight songs, each one of which teaches its little lesson of 
purity and truth. 


MANNERS, HAPPY HOMES, AND GOOD SOCIETY, ALL THE 
YEAR UND. By Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. New Edition. 


Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers, 10 Milk Street. 
New York: Charles T. Dillingham, 718-720 Broadway. 
377 pp. $1.75. 


The author of this volume has been well known for 
, to all those, especially, who have been willing 
readers of ‘‘Godey’s Lady’s Book.’ Mrs. Hale is very 
much at home in the ‘‘ Home Circle,’”’ and is always ready 
with something useful, practical, and elevating. This 
large book upon an important subject, has been divided by 
the author into seven parts, and these again divided into 
chapters. Everything in relation to home-life is tully 
dwelt upon, from the love that‘is the beginning of all— 
through the entire make-up of a happy home—including 
food, language, clothing, recreations, and the Home Sun- 
day. These points are all reached in PartI. Mrs. Hale 
also carries her theme into the home-life of the nation,— 
heathen homes,—German home-life, and desolated homes. 
The entire book is most pleasantly written, and with its 
-—T appearance, both outside and inside, it makes a 
book which any one may be glad to call his own. 


ALL AROUND THE YEAR.—1889—Sepiatint—Gilt edges: 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 50cents. 

This beautiful calendar, ‘‘ All Around the Year,” is a 
most dainty little thing ;— prepared of stiff white boards,— 

t peg the prettiest of illustrative designs,— 
ied with white silk cord and tassels, and furnished with 
a silver chain by which it may be suspended ; it is all that 
can be desired of its kind. The designs on the outside 
covers are colored. very delicately, but all the inside el 
ures are sepiatinted. ost of them represent tiny children 
in their innocent beauty and grace. illustrated page 
contains the calendar for the month, a charming little gem 
of a picture and a significant motto. It deserves and will 
be awarded one of the first places as a calendar for 1889. 


Riverside Literature Series. 


THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. with Introduction and 
Notes. Houghton, Mi & Co. Boston: 4 Park Street ; 
New York; 11 East Seventeenth Street. The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. 78 pp. 15 cents. 

Mr. Longfellow’s birthplace was in a sea-port,—his boy- 
hood and youth were passed in intimate association with 
sea-life, and it is not ee that his soul, full of love 
for ships and the ocean, should find a channel for its out- 
flow, in the shape of a m so well known, beautiful, and 
much admired, as “The Building of the Ship.” It was 
commenced June 18, 1849, and completed in the following 
September. ‘ The Hanging of the Crane,” another of the 
author’s lovely poems, is found, also, in this volume. 


EIGHT Sones oF HoRACcE. Edited by George E. Vincent. 
New York: F. A. Stokes & Brother. $2.00. 
This very unique article consists of a fac-simile of an old 
Latin manuscript, in the shape of a scroll of heavy parch- 


ment paper, wound about a wooden cylinder with a white | Not 


enamelled knob at each end, and tied with a leather 


thong. The first eight es are lithographed, and con- 
—S 5" in Latin, with one of the rude, colored 
o 


orace, followed by —_ characteristic songs 
of Augustus. These are 


of the societ _< the time 
Some in Latin, an slphabet gleaned from old coin, 
ptions and manuscrip' The back of the strip con- 


taining these , is stained crimson, and the edges 
black, as were the old Roman manuscripts. Following 
the Latin are a title- and translations of all the verses 
in English. The en strip when unrolled, is several] 
feet in length, and the entire result is a very striking like- 
ness of a Roman manuscript of centuries ago. To persons 
of special classical tastes, or to teachers who aoe esire to 
illustrate in this way, a model of such perfection as this 
one, will be of great value. 


Hints ABouT MEN’s DREss. Right Principles Econom- 
ically a. By a New York Clubman. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1-8-5 Bond Street. 83 pp. 30 cents. 


This little white, parchment-paper book is very timely ; 
for after having been obli to see any number of similar 
books, which give directions and advice to women in re- 
gard to their dress,—it is highly proper that the men 
should be represented, and advice, from a source not to be 
doubted, should pour down upon them, as is well done in 
this case. The ‘‘ New York Clubman” fully understands 
what he is doing when he offers ee pases of in- 
formation to his gentlemen friends. The eight chapters 
discuss, under-clothing, shirts, suits of clothes, the care of 
clothes, hats and neckwear, jewelry and gloves, and how 
to branch out a little. There is much sensible advice in 
this little volume, practical and available. 


THE POCKET GEM PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. By Lilla 
M. Tenney. The Burrows Brothers Company, 23-27 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 148 pp. 


A pocket dictionary which gives pronunciation only, 18 
a very convenient thing, especially as the subject of 
proper pronunciation is more widely talked of and con- 
sidered each year. This little volume, which can be car- 
ried in a small pocket, is pronounced an authoritative com- 

ndium of eleven thousand of the words in common use. 

t gives correct spelling, correct pronunciation, with prac- 
tical exercises, and an extended list of words often incor- 
rectly pronounced. There are, as well, many valuable 
tables of weights, measures, and other useful information. 
In the pronunciation, the preference is given to the au- 
thority which has the greatest weight, and two pronuncia- 
tions, only, are given when the authorities are about 
equally divided. 


REPORTS. 


REPORT OF Hon. ALBERT J. RUSSELL, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUB- 
LIC INSTRUCTION OF THE STATE OF FLORIDA, for the school 
year of 1887. 

This report shows a favorable and growing condition of educa- 
cational matters in the state. It is particularly noticeable that 
among the poorer class of white and colored people, parents are 
beginning to show the right spirit of interest and co-operation 
with the educational authorities, which has been wanting in the 
past. The matter of industrial train has been taken up, and a 
school of that kind for colored pupils of both sexes, has been 
established in Jacksonville. The work at the State Agricultural 
College is very prosperous. ual training and military tactics 
have been introduced with good results. The superintendent 
oe to secure a larger attendance at the institutes throughout 
the state. 


SEVENTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUB- 
LIC INSTRUCTION OF THE STATE OF OREGON. Presented to the 
ae Assembly, regular session, 1887. Hon. E. McElroy, 

upt. 

The rules and regulations governing the public schools and 
school officers of O nm —- 2 large rtion of the above 
reper’, for the cuperiniontons believes that the school laws should 
be fully understood in common with the general laws of the 
gO The report recommends that greater care should be 
taken in the selection of candidates for superintendents, and 
urges the ty of a closer communion between teacher and 
superintendent. The county superintendent should have the 

wer to establish new schools, and make other improvements. 

© appointment of assistant examiners is recommended, as is 
also the discontinuance of all private examinations. The super- 
intendent especially urges that the attendance of teachers at 
institutes be made compulsory. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE COMMISSIONER 
OF COMMON SCHOOLS, OHIO, 1887. Hon. Eli T. Tappan, Commis- 
sioner. 


There were 1,102,721 persons of school age in the state, and 
767,030 is the total enrollment. There were 12,581 school-houses. 
The book contains tabulated reports of school receipts and expen- 
ditures, new schools and t teachers’ salaries, enroll- 
ments, attendance, branches of study, statistics of special districts, 
and teachers’ examinations. There is also a list of county and 
local examiners, statistics of coll and universities, academies 
normal schools, and institutes; a list of institute instructors and 
lecturers ; institute funds, and the report of state of school 
exuminers. The school laws of the state are also given. Amon; 
the acts is one to Pai ig for the study of alcoholic drinks an 
narcotics. After Jan. 1, 1890, certificates to teach will be granted 
to oy, those who have passed satisfactory examinations on this 
subject. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAI. REPORT OF THE KANSAS CrTy PUBLIC 
ScHOoLs, KANSAS CrTy, Mo., 1887-8. Hon. J. M. Greenwood, 
Superintendent. 

The above is a neatly-printed report of over 200 pages, arranzed 
in convenient form. ucational matters in Kansas City seem to 
be moving alo so smoothly that there are no questions of 
agitation before the board, or no changes in progress, though the 
superintendent still continues to call attention to the over- 
crowded condition of many schools. 


REPORT OF THE INDIANAPOLIS FREE KINDERGARTEN AND CHIL- 
DREN’S Arp Socrery, 1887-8. Eliza A. Blaker, Superintendent. 
This veoare shows a very tavorable and wing condition of 
aff: ith much good accomplished, ay eqpone children 
of indigent parents. Four years ago when the kind 
ture of the was started, there were three schools with a 
membership of children. Now there are seven schools with 
ped pupils, one of the schools for colored children. The 
children are taught visits to their homes are made, 
and in case of sickness or need, help is given. The superintendent 
says: “ The results of the work can never be appreciated by 
nected with the work, and the 


any one who is not intimately con 


regular visitor is the only = who knows how its influence, = 


— a. changes hovels to homes.” The occasion 0: 
— ah birthday is annually made a time of rejoicing and enter- 
nmen 


BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIC IN- 
eteree, OF THE STATE OF IowA, 1887. Twenty-third edi- 
‘ion. 


The school prosperity in Iowa is vividly portrayed by an in- 
crease of 500 schools, and their agg value since last report, 
the increase of school population estimated at 10,000, and 


attendance at institutes. 
fo ing advances, there was a considera- 
ble decrease in amount of money expended, on account of hard 
times and general business ression. The act compelling in- 
iow in tho state and Certs sep naw ie | Tor the passage 

w are now in progress for 

of the compulsory educational provision. Among other intended 
reforms are the establishment of industrial schools, the sapitary 





there was also a very | 
withstanding the 1 








improvement end bonesityine of school buildings and surround- 
ings, and the herping of ° 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


J. D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, has published “ Yale Lectures on 
the Sunday-school.” 

Baker & TAYLOR Co. announce “Co-operation in Christian 
Work. Common Ground for United Inter-denominational Effort.” 
By Bisbop Harris, Rev. Drs. Storrs, Gladden, Strong, Russel, 
Shauffier, Gordon, King and Hutcher, President Gilman, Pro- 
fessor Geo. E. Post, and others. 

Tae first thousand copies of Mr. Kirk’s new romance, * When 
Age Grows Young,” were ali sold in one day. The books were 
delivered to the publisher on Monday of this week, and on Tues- 
day he was able to fill but a part of his orders, and the presses 
were set to work on a new edition. 

Baker & TaAytor Co. have issued “Songs in the Night 
Watches,” from Voices Old and New. Compiled by Helen H. 
Strong Thompson, with an introduction by Dr. Josiah Strong: 
* Socialism and Christianity,” by A. J. F. Behrends, D.D.; * Be 
Strong to Hope,” by Rev. Frank 8, Child ; “ Divorce Abolished,” 
Anon.; “ Modern Cities and Their Religious Problems,” by Samuel 
Lane Loomis, with an introduction by Rey. Josiah Strong, 
D.D.; “ National Perils and Opportunities ;” ‘The Crisis of Mis- 
sions; or, The Voice out of the Cloud,” by the Rev. Arthur T. 
Pierson, D.D. 


normal sc 
& Shepard. 


York: 
American 


D. Appleton & Co. 


&Co. 25 cents. 


Henry V 
cents each. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cleveland, Ohio. F. 





Methods and Aide! in a Goograghy, For the use of teachers and 
hools. In 


A First Book in German. By H.C. G. Brandt. Boston: Allyn 
& Bacon. Introductory price, $1.00. 


Peas Government. By R. E. Clement. New York: A. Lovell & 
‘0. 


The Secret of Fontaine-La Croix. By Margaret Field. New 

Paper, 50 cents. 

Prisons in the Tenth United States Census. A pape. 

by Frederick Howard Wines. New York: 
cents. 


Sharing the Profits. By Mary Whiton Calkins. 


Tour through the Eastern Counties of England 1722. 
Daniel Defoe. Plutarch’s Lives of Galba, Dion, Brutus, Artax- 
erxes, et Otho. The Schoolmaster. 
By William Shakespeare. New York: Casseli& Co. 1 


The Pocket Gem Pronouncing Dictionary. 
The Burrows Brothers Company. 


Bits of Distant Land and Sea. Edited and illustrated by Susie 
Baiston Skelding. Cleveland, Ohio. F. A. Stokes & Bro. 


The Lives of the Presidents. Zachary Tay ee Millard Fillmore, 
Franklin Pierce, and James Buchanan. By W 
A. Stokes & Bro. 


un D. "hisses. orion rs. Ato. By William Mathews, 
¢8 J 


g. Illustrated. Boston: Lee 
CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
Millersburg Female College, Millersburg, Bourbon County, Ky. 
Rev. A. Pope, President. 

English in Elementary Schools. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Catalogue of Indiana Kindergarten and Primary Normal 
Training School, Indianapolis, Ind., 1888-9. Eliza A. Blaker, 
Principal. 

Illustrated Annual Edition of the Duluth Daily News, 1888. Com- 
pliments of Baldwin & Willcutts. Duluth News Co., publishers. 

Chart of Elocutionary Drill, by T. B. Browning, M. A. 
1888. 

Prodeedings of the Winthrop Training School, Columbia, 8. C., 
By Lilla M. Tenney. Memorial Day, May 12. 1888. Hon. David B. Johnson, Superinten- 
25 cents. cent, 

School Savings Banks in the United States, by Hon. J. H. Thiry. 

Calendar of McMaster Uuiversity: Toronto Baptist College, 
Woodstock College, Moulton Ladies’ College, 1888-’88. Hon, J. 
Denovan, President of the Board. 


By Supt. Wm. E. Andersen, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Boston: Ginn 


By Toronto, 
By Roger Ascham. Kin 


illiam O. Stoddard, 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. Lives of the Presidents. Grover cayvetans. By William O. MAGAZINES. 

State Normal Institute at West Virginia University. First Stoddard. New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. The Americam Magazine for November contains “The Valle 

Annual Session, 1888, June 18 to July 13. pee -— ad the b..-9y Gotentints. B  netetin Chat. of the yy ge ed . some As ted Americans,’ : “Crack Regi- 
+ a ,| tian Wright. it rtraits. ew York: Charles Scribners’ | ments,” “ ational School o usic,” ete. n November's 

Announce of the A ic Institute, Le Roy, N. Y.. F| sons. = Wide Awake, are found “Industrial Indian Girls’ 8c hool,”’ 
M. Comstock, A. M., C. E., Principal. on s its = wi Jo yira of the bh a at ime ( ative sg biet,” and 
. Two little Confederates. ome e elson Page. ustra others. ovember Magazine of American istory as 
The Mayor’s message and Annual Reports of City Officers, | New York: Chas. Sc — 8, ha 1K “The City of a Prince,” “A New France in New England,” 
Orange, N. J., 1886-7. The report of the superintendent of “ Unconscious Heresies,” and many others of interest. -In the 


schools, shows that they are progressing satisfactorily. 

Organization, Rules, and Regulations of the Dublin, Texas, 
graded school, for the year beginning Sept. 3, 1888. W. J. Clay, 
Principal. 

Catalogue of the Rosedale High School, Mt. Sylvan, Texas, 
1887-8. ‘fT. J. McBride, Principal. 

University of South Carolina. Announcement for 1888-9 
John M. McBryde, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 

The Christmas Book Buyer will be of uncommon interest, among 
other things containing over fifty illustrations, more than half of 
which will be printed in colors. Will be ready Dec. 1. 

Ginn & Co. Boston, will publish in January next, “ Outlines of 
Lessons in Botany,” Part One, for use in primary teaching. 


ork: D. Appleton & Co. 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Orthodox. A Tale. 
Appleton & Co. 25 cents 


Hints about Men’s 


Fagots for the Fireside. 
dred entertaining 
By Lucretia Pea 


Harper & Brothers 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Graysons. A Story of Dlinois. By Edward Eggleston. 
Illustrated by Allegra Eggleston. New York: The Century Co. 


Nelly wasa Lady. Written and com Stephen Collins 
Foster. Lllustrated. Boston: Ticknor $150. " 


Fighting Phil. The Life and Military ~ ah of Philip Henry 
Sheridan. By Rev. P. C. Headley. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 


Warner. Num 


John B. Alden. Eighth vol. 


of the o 
ew York: 


War. Consisti 
opposite pages. 





On the Senses, Instincts, ard neigence of Animals, with 
Ty reference to Insects. By Sir Jo 


How she did or Comfort on $150 a Year. By Mary Cruger. 


By Dorothea Gerard, New York: D. 


A collection of more than one hun- 
ey for evenings at home and conte parties. 
ale. Boston : Ticknor & Co 


P. Terenti Afri ie et Heavton Timoromenos. Edited with 
an introduction — notes. By Andrew 


A-Hunting of the Deer and Other Essays. 
ber 37 of Riverside Literature Series. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 15 cents. 


Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. New York . 


Fifth Natural History Reader. 
Boston : Boston School Supply Co, 


The first four Books of Csesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 
nal and translation arranged 
Lovell & Co. 





November issue of the Book Buyer is found an elegant portrait of 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, author of “* Robert Elsmere,” and a sketch 
of Mrs. Margaret Deland, author of “John W ard, bane ther,” ete. 


n Lubbock, Bart. New 





This month's Table Talk is full «of good "articles, among 
which are “ Thanksgiv ing Dinner,” “ Seasonable Grocery Hints,” 
“Fashionable Crazes,” etc. Vick’s Magazine for November 





contains many interesting ‘articles en iruits, plants, insect life, 
etc. 





Dress. Right Principles wren - yp ! 7 
- . ee By a New York clubman. 


New York: D. Appleton Encouragement. 


NAPOLEON, O., February 19, 1888. 
“My entire family are using the Compound Oxygen more or 
less, and I consider it to be a wonderfu wemsesy or all chronic 
troubles. Mrs. L. L. ORwia. 
West Pornt., N. Y., March 1, 1888, 
“T shall never let another winter come upon me without a 
home treatment to counteract its evil effects. 
EvizApetTa H. ROWAN. 
CRAFTON, WisE Co., Tex, May 7, 1888. 
“T want to tell you how your Texas asthmatic is geting alo 
Tam just as ~— at this date as I was when [ gave you my test 


F. West. New York: 


By Charles Dudley 


Cloth, 40 cente. monial in 1886 Mrs. MARY fon my ceatl- 
We publish a brochure regarding the effect of Compound 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. | Oxygen on invalids suffering from consumption. asthma, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, headache, debility, rheu- 
matism, yy all chronic and nervous disorders. It’ will be 


sent, free of ch to “ny 
PALEN, 1529 Arch “S Sireet, 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


one adoressing Drs. ‘STaRKEY & 


on Philadelphia, Pa.; or 381 Montgomery 








Is the best society game im 
the market. Devised by a 


Ninth Volume of Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia, New York: 
member of the Harvard Uni- 


Jno. B. Alden. Cloth, 50 cents per vol. 
HALM A versity faculty, for the tem- 


porary amusement of a few friends, it has attracted 
the attention of mathematical minds, so that its 
possibilities have been wonderfully developed. Scien- 
m tific, yet easily learned, fascinating to spectators as wel] 
a as players, used as a social game or solitaire, the public 
I demand for it increases daily. The combinations 
admissible are innumerable. Consult your nearest 
dealer in toys and games, or send One Dollar for sample, to 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


NEAR STATE STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


DRAWING MADE EASY. 2d 
SERIES. This cut is one from fifty 


similar designs of animals, 
birds, flowers, etc., for re o_o 
Price, 30 cents. Ist’ series designs 
more simple, same price. Both 50 cents. 
Full ions for the teacher with each 


set. 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING LEAF- 
LETS. 2d Reader, by Miss Stafford, 
teacher in Chi schools. Just issued. 
A set of 20 cards, 7x9 inches with the most 

pleasing stori 











ts dozen, sets $1.20. ‘Figst r 
cen r 
READER CARDS 10 cents a set. 


cellent Supplementary Reading and ies 


LITERARY WHIST OR GAMES 
OF GREAT MEN. One of the best 


mes ever pub- 

lished. While playing * inte 
suitable for home or school, a very fair 
outline of the lives and prorks of the 
world’s greatest Poe Nand warrio writers, 
statesmen, oy bang wag may be 
acquired. Price. 

2 35 cents. 

ASE READ. FREE ¢ CATAteeens. GAMES FOR HOME USE. Excellent for prizes and 
eg Gifts. 16 pp. free. Of TEACHERS’ AIDS, METHOD BOOKS, REWARDS, etc. 54 pp. 
Of LEAD ING TEXT-BOOKS. 12 pp. free. Of ALL TEXT-BOOOKS. 100 pp. 6 cents. Of 
PLAYS. DEWAR oh eee 82 pp. free. I supply teachers with ANY THING IN THEIR 
LINE promptly, and as low as any one. 


Write me, A. FLANAGAN, 185 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


NY SUBSCRIBER can get 
Hughes’ “How to Keep Order,” 


(new) by the author of “ Mistakes in Teaching,’ (50 cts.) 














and an elegant 100 page descriptive catalogue 
ers’ books y sending be before ner. 10th, 10 cents, and the | 
pames of_one or two first-c ents fo York. 








k E, L. KELLOGG & co. a “Pub ishers, N 
buying a a single teacher's book our prices. Mention this 


eresting games M 





An Important Announcement. 


It gives us pleasure to inform the educational world that we have just purchased 
of Mr. SEymMour Eaton, of this city, successor to The Supplement Company, the 
entire series of books, known as “ Teachers’ Help Manuais.”’ 

There are few progressive teachers in America who have not heard of these Man- 
uals. There is a novelty and freshness about them which has taken the teachers by 
storm. Teachers will have what is sure to help them in their work, and the immense 
success of these Manuals is probably due to this fact. 


THE FIVE FOLLOWING NAMED MANUALS ARE NOW READY: 


i. Practical Crammar: 500 Exercises. 
Do You TEACH GRAMMAR? If you do this book will put new life into your work. You will 
get ot your i 's worth the first day you use it. It isu’ta book ot questions, but a book of exercises. 


ene es. On every page you will find something entirely new. Sixteen thousan 
teachers, who are using this Manual can testify to this fact. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. 

TWENTy THOUSAND Copies of this book have been sold within a year. Several thousand copies 
have been purchased by correspondents in meanmeraine, » banking, and other mercantile establish- 
ments. One college bought one thousand copies in one lot. Like the other Manuals, this number 
covers - old field ina new way. It is sensible and practical throughout. The sample letters are 
samples from business houses, and the sample envelope addresses are paetagapats reproductions 
of actual business envelopes containing postage stamp, post office stamps, etc. 


3. Mechanics Arithmetic. 


There are itfpies an to-day millions of boys who will be mechanics when they grow to man 
hood. The multiples and fractions and decimals and ar reentages which you are teaching dail y will 
be of little, if aay. use to them. Here is a book which been specially — tor such children. 
Its chapter headings are Carpentering, Brick-work, Papering, Painting, ring, Stone~work, etc, 
It contains about graded exercises, with hints and answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 
This is an ARITAMETIC 7 a new plan, —e vier and grammar grade work. 
prepared for teachers’ use, nae Gissniy, bon 
aber <6 schools. a 
an and you will 
answers. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 

Thisis a Pat aD k. Itis petenanly 3 -— 4% rom cover to cover. The work was 
pre} A. D, Vote. of Cambri University, England. The price of the ——_ 
edition is A. to $1.35 of our money. ur edition is similar to the English edition, except 
that dollars and cents are substituted where necessary for pounds, shillings, and pence. Thousan: 
of copies have already been sold both here and in England 

SEVERAL OTHERS WILL SOON FOLLOW. 
PRICE IN PAPER BINDING, 25 CENTS, OR 5 FOR $1.00; CLOTH, 40 CENTS. EACH 
OR 5 FOR $1.75. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the above prices. 


G@” TeacuERs who have ordered and paid for numbers announced, but not yet issued, wil 
receive their Manuals as soon as published by us. Mention this paper. 


Address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


83 Bomerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





Although 
ted as a yyy text-book in a large 
ou 4. tired of the ikiod of euerelans usually given in arithmetics, buy this 


nd on every page much that is fresh and attractive. The book contains 
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Scrotula 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings en- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
clearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
this generation. It is made by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


What Scott’s Emalsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks, 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 


Tue Catirorrt1 SocreTy FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 188». 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
eonsumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I eommenced taking 
Seatt’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. Cc. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS., 











~ Superior to Silk or Wool. 
A Protection against Colds, Neu- 
ralgia and Rheumatism. 
SOLD BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, New York. 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 


DREW, «| EAN RICHMOND, 
Capt. 8. J. Rox. Capt. THOMAS Post. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY wor? 
week-daj at 6 P. M., from Pier 41, North Rives, 
foot of 1 St. Connecting at Al 
porait q queens Sundays, with trains 

ort 








or mine 


week-day at 8 P. M., or on arrivalof 

from the North, East, and West. 

Tickets on sale anes the oe — 
East boat, “Om West, at principal Railroad and Stea: 


ces. Saratoga office, 369 Broadw: 
a ALLA General Ticket mt, pier ‘tL, 
R. B. foo foot Ca it., N. Y. B. WATERS, Gen’i 


Agent, Mies, N.Y. 





| ages DERS will confer a favor by mention 
ing ScHOoOL JOURNAL when communi 
cating with advertisers 





Wes' 
Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 
trains. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


If you want to see one of the really re- 
markable sights of New York, don’t fail 
to attend the fine window display of R. H. 
Macy & Co., cor. 14th St. and 6th Ave., 
which eclipses all their former efforts. 
The show includes: Bluebeard in two 
tableaus, The Babes in the Woods in two 
tableaus, Puss in Boots in two tableaus, 
The Slee ing Beauty in two tableaus, 
Little Red Riding Hood in two tableaus, 
Cinderella in three tableaus. Of dolls, 
toys, and articles for Christmas gifts, this 
house has never shown so complete and 
varied a collection of useful, playful, and 
ornamental novelties. Every possible 
variety of articles for presents to father, 
mother, teachers, children, friends and 
the best of mankind, to suit the purses of 
the million or the millionaire. Goods may 
be selected now, and they will hold oan 
deliver them on any date desired. 





**T owe you more than money can 
Refer to me whenever it will be of = 
vantage to you.” This is what a great| su 
pe fashies write to the Teachers’ Co- 

rative Association, 170 State street, 
C icago. of which Mr. Orville Brewer, is 
the active and efficient manager. The 
Association wants teachers who believe 
that something more is due than the 
money part, those who believe in thank- 
ing the agency publicly for hard work. 
They do not wish to register teachers who 
dare not express their gratitude after- 


ward in public. One of their teachers 
writes : ‘‘ I send order for twenty-five dol- 
lars. This I believe squares us finan- 


cially. There is still a long account of 
gratitude, however, with a balance in 


your favor. Draw whenever I may be 
of any aid, L. B. Wilson,” (Formerly of 
Des Moines, Iowa. Elected to St. Paul 


High School, on recommendation of the 
Association.) 


All earnest, practical teachers will rec- 
ognize the value in the school-room, of 
the series of Drawin ing Made Easy, con- 
sisting of designs of animals, birds, 
flowers, etc., for reproduction, with full 
directions for the teacher with each set. 
Besides these are the Supplementary 
Reading Leaflets, by Miss Stal ord, teach- 
er in Chicago schools, and a pleasing 
pastime called Literary Whist or Games 
of Great Men, one of the best games 
ever published, While playing interest- 
ing games suitable for home or school, a 
very fair outline of the lives and works ‘of 
the world’s greatest poets, prose writers, 
arenes ot scientists, and warriors may 

a These are al + penned by 
Mr Flanagan, 185 abash Ave., 
Chicago. 


It is a well-known fact of sacred history 
that when the camel went into the Ark he 
was huffed about something and got his 
back up to such an extent that it has never 
come down since. But it has not been 
generally understood that the origin of the 
creature’s discomforture was a deep laid 

lot to deprive him of his shaggy hair coat 
or the purpose of working it up into 
shawls and other fashionable garments. 


Lately, however, the diversion of this sup- 


ply into a more | eae eee channel has 
entirely appeased the animal’s just indig- 
nation ; z fact the camel has been heard 
to remark that since the introduction of 
Dr. Warner’s Camel's Hair Health Under- 
wear, for men, women and children, un- 
excelled for Health, Comfort and Durabi- 
lity, he (the Camel) feels entirely recon- 
ciled to the situation. These Ss may 

be obtained at 359 Broadway, w York, 


Now is the time when the good news to 
ladies offered by the Great American Tea 
wrill be tea of 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, 

Beouliarts apc anceps le. rN agg sys- 
tem inaugura main- 
able by — com pany, the ladies are 
a mb fl afegren. me acup of good tea 
and coffee, but may alan secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, or 
Handsome Decorated Gold Band Moss 
Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band or Moss 
Decorated Toilet’ Set, or White Granite 
Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parlor 
Lamp, or watch, or Webster’s Unabri 

Dictionary. 


Six Cents Isn’t Much! 
But it will buy the neatest, best, most 
accurate and satisfactory Guide-book of 
New York City ever issued—128 pages and 
map. Send 6c. in stamps to Advertising 


meant Mention paper and an 
a will be mailed’ Grand 
Union Hotel, New York, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


———— 





YOU ARE 


from $1,500 to $2,500. 


WANTED. 


SUPERINTENDENTS withsuccessful experience, and a clean, honorable record, who are 
capable of filling larger places and are in earnest to secure them; for positions, in 1889, paying 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, both men and ladies, of sound scholarship, excelling 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager, 


Branches: : 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
outeami BOTH ny a 


wo" 


M 
Also ‘Bookkeepers, as 
ar a Ry : 


(iirs) A. D. CULVER, 
Astros ) Sao With Ave. N.% 





Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
a of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
legen, Sghools, ls, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
r4) ho schools carefully recommended to 
heey Selling and renting of school property, 

OOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Bes 
references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York Citv. 


= 


in discipline and in graces and dignity of person,—for positions paying from $750 to $1,500. 
COLLEGE PROFESSORS who can show ripe scholarship and rare success in teaching. 


NOW is the time to lay plans for your future. 
We shall take pleasure in corresponding with you. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


New York City, Box 1969. 
St. Paul, German American Bank Building. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


BAS powered Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and famulies, su- 

| perior Professors. ircipals, Assistants, Tutors, 

and Governesses for every ——— of instruc- 

tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 

on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York. 


GOOD POSITIONS s 





often become vacani 
ene | a acpeat year. 
competition tas during 
the vacation months. oad week, during the 
ear we have calls for good teachers. Some- 
mes even with se jist, we do not have just 
= ——— “ is at liberty to accept a desir- 
a Soften, we — | pe 
—¥. s0 0 Pe we think it will 
iences ‘STRIKE US ay teachers to 
register in some ~prat, owwise teachers 
arere he ahaa ties. Send for circular. W. 
». KER ., UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 
y Place, New York. 





BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Radio” Bulldias, 4 BOSTON. st. PauL. Mini, 


recommended to achool oftcers Good 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

7 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 





places for successful 
For Registration. Best 


NO a Ee E facilities, efficient ser- 


vice, large business, not in collecting advance 
fees, but in tng ohn competent Teachers with 


Positions. ri 
R. E. "AVERY, 2 est 14th St., New York. 


35th YEAR AS GLOBE MANUFACTURERS. 


OBE Prices reduced from $35.00 


ie to 15.00 5 ayo .00 . 
| vag 00; $5.00 to $3. ; $4.00 to $2.25. 8 new 
styles. dt 


sory 
7 Troy N. Y. 





POSITION WANTED. 


A teacher of experience (a graduate of the Bos- 
ton School of Oratory, and highly recommended 
by its Principal) would like a situation immedia- 
tely as teacher of expression and literature. 

Address, BOX 284. 
SHABBONA, ILLINOIS, 





For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street, Chicago, ILil., Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 


PROF. A. S. BOYD, 


of Twenty-seven Years’ Experience in 


MEMORY 


CULTURE, has carefully examined all the known 

stems for improvews the memory and is >. 
vinced that he has the easiest, iy -> pty 
natural, Sresinating, and effectual 
the best system in the world. Send for etroubal’ 
75 E. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL, 

811 N. Fremont Ave., BALTIMORE, MD, 

Mention this paper. 








Solid Vestibule Trains 
Now run through daily, over the GREAT 


Rock ISLAND RouTE, between Chicago 
and Colorado Spring gs, Denver and 
Pueblo. Similar VESTIBULE Ex- 


press Trains, between Chicago and Coun- 
cil Bluffs (Omaha) and between Chicago 
oe te Kansas City and St. Joseph, These 
se ee, with new and ele nt 
Day Tag. Coneinen, lining Chair Cars, 
ing Cars (east of the Missouri river) and 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, heated 
throughout by steam and having all the 
modern improvements. West of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph, splendid Dining 
Hotels are located at convenient stations. 
The completion of the Colorado extension 
of the Rock ISLAND system affords the 
most direct, desirable and ONLY line from 
Chicago through Kansas and Nebraska to 
Colorado Springs, Denver and Pueblo, 
giving choice of routes to and from Salt 
e City, Portland, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and the Pacific Coast. 

Tickets via this popular Route are on 
sale at all railway coupon ticket offices in 
the United. States and Canada, where 
time tables, folders, etc., can na precured, 
or address E. A. Housroox, G oT. & P. 








A, 





E-pIsoNn 


nena . 


ews 


20.000 USERS. 


A.B.Dick Co. Cuicaco.U 


| BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Not School books, but professional 
books.—Books on the science of teaching, 
and on teaching all studies, such as 
Arithmetic, Geography, History, Books 
on Primary Teaching and the Kinder- 
garten. Industrial Education, Dialogues 
and Recitations, etc. We are ‘the largest 

ublishers of this class of books. We 

eep in stock in New York all the books 
of other publishers. 100 page descriptive 
catalogue, 6 cents. Prompt attention to 
mail orders. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
25 Clinton Place, 151 Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Pi. now are ready to 
ply suitable books for 

ool Libraries. School 
Officers and Teachers who 
wish to start or add to 
their School Libraries, will 
receive free on application 
a descriptive list of books 














with prices. This list is 
probably the best selection of the size made, 
and is graded to suit the of the reader 


and also classified into subjects. 
E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Pl. N. Y- 
| gy te wil] confer a favor by men- 


tioning the Scnoon JoURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, 
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Vol, XXXVI., No. 19. 
Le 
Machine 


a@ com, 
line of our costly and valuable art sam- 
‘i In return we ask that you show 


bh have run out; 


nger patents, whic! 

before patents run out it sold for B93. 
with the attachments, and now sells 
for 


at once can secate free t 
the ede sine of ae ~ h 


R. H. MACY &C0. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Holiday Opening 


or DOLLS, TOYS, AND ARTICLES FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


WE CAN CONFIDENTLY STATE THAT WE 
HAVE NEVER SHOWN SO COMPLETE AND 
VARIED A COLLECTION OF USEFUL PLAY 
FUL, AND ORNAMENTAL NOV 


RESENTS ATHER, MOTHER. 
rok HERS, ALD REN FRIENDS AND THE 
BEST OF MANKIND, TO SUIT THE PURSES 
OF THE MILLION OR THE MIULION ATRE, 
AND ALWAYS AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
ANY OTHER H HOUSE. 

R BUYERS HAVE RANSACKED EVERY 
EUROPE AND AMERIC/ ICA AND 


best ni 
artever shown ans & paso 
284, Augusta, M 











GRACES MANY ATION, ‘THE BXHIBIT 
beac FOUND ELSEWHERE. 


Window Display 


WHICH ve VENTURE 7 wore yy gd 
UR HER 
HATLY sosnre HIGH EXPECTATIONS. 
Bluebeard in two Tab'eaus. 
The Babes in the Woods in Two Tableaus. 
Puss in Boots in Two Tableaus, 
The Sleeping Beauty in Two Tableaus. 
Little Red Riding Hood in Two Tableaus. 
Cinderella in Three Tableaus. 


Goods may be selected now, and we will 

hold and deiver them on any date de- 

sired Windows illuminated every even: 

ing. We prepay freight on paid purchases 

of $5 and over to all towns within a 

radius of 100 miles. Mail orders promptly 
and carefally executed. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


“Something for your Reception, 
And you don’t know where to find 
it ?’ 





Well, you won’t make a mistake if you send 27 
cents to E, L. Kellogg & Co., of 25 Clinton Place, 
N. Y., for one of their Reception Days. They are 
the most popular of such books published. Try one 
and see—or a set of four—$r1.00, postpaid. 

E L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs. 


a5 Chaton Place, N. Y. 





EAUTY 


2 Of G 
Skin & Scalp 
ESTORED 
by the % 
Curicura 


Remedies. 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE an F 
all ———— to the CuTrcuURA REMEDIES 
their marvellous Pro of dineurigs urify. 
ing distin te —_ oa rtur- 
isfiguring. an lv diseases 
of the orf 7, ot 


axin, eaip and blood, with loms of hat. 
Cure, an CURA 
oaaht an mA. the grea BkinBonutition prepared from 
it, externally, and CuricurA REsOL he new 
ood Purifier. internally, cure every form of skin 
and blood from pimples to 
mS where. Price, Cory 50c.; Rz- 
LVENT, ; SOAP. . Prepared b POTTER 
iD CHEMIO! Boston, Mase. 
Diseases.”” 





DRUG AND AL Co., 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin 


Pim: blackheads, 
B-” ann prevented by Uomo Boar ed = 
Dull Aches , Fain, 90 


Weaknesses 
Bie: y relieved by the Curtouies Anne P ane 
PLASTER, the oat painckiliine plaster. 25c. 


CURE": DEAF 


IONED EarR DauMs Perfectly Re. 
the hether 























It has permanently cured THOUSANDS 
of cases pronounced by doctors hope- 
less. If you have premonitory symp- 
toms, such Pas) Cough, Difficulty of 
oe fe don’t delay, but use 
PISO'S CURE ron CONSUMPTION 
immediately. By Druggists. 25 cents, 








BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
= DRESSING 


Hy BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Se Oiy.cel Awarded highest honore at 












DAME! Phil 1816 | Melbo 1880 
¥ Beri. Frankfort, 1881 
Amsterdam, 1383 
ean New orleans ea 
i 


Paris Medci on every ‘bottle 
Beware of Imitations, 





‘EACHERS’ 800KS. 


EACHERS’ RICES 
Elcapnt 84 page Also catalogue 

¢ by? — of 1000 Best books 

is pager Tee if you for School Libra- 
mention t; pial tH ries; heavy dis- 
k largest counts. Buy of us. 


diecounte: pro Pro: 
K. L. KELLOGG vs CO., Educationa] Pubs, 
25 Clinwn Place, N, Y 














Ne 


COOD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


Y A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
to the OLD RELTABLE, No Humbug. 


aad © 









a 
beautiful Gold Le | eet ee aces 





Moe Howe Disner Se or @ 
Dinnet 
































1st Wabash Av., Chicago. | S00 





No just man ever becomes suddenly 
rich. —Menander, B. C. 340. 


This is the reason why we have two ears 
and only one mouth, that we may hear 
more and speak less. 

— Zeno of Citium, B. C. 308. 


Be careful to leave your sons well in- 
structed rather than rich ; for the hopes 
of the instructed are better than the 
wealth of the ignorant. 

—Ejpictetus, A. D. 90. 


Wisdom adorneth riches, and casteth a 
shadow over poverty. 
—Socrates, B. C’. 470. 


It were not better for men that what 
they desire should come to pass. It is 
sickness that makes health pleasant and 
good ; hunger, fulness ; fatigue, rest. 

—Heraclitus, B. C. 513. 


We must not be the children of our 
parents. —AHeraclitus, B. C. 518. 


Education and morals are almost the 
whole which go to make a good man, and 
the same qualities will make a good-citi- 
zen or a good king. 

B. C. 384. 


—Aristotle, 
No man is hurt but by himself. 
— Diogenes, B. C. 412. 
Be of good cheer about death, and know 
this of a truth,—that no evil can happen 
to a good man, either in life or after 
death. —Socrates, B. C. 470. 


No man is free who is not master of 
himself. —KEpictetus, A. LD. 9. 


He is not poor that hath little, but he 
that desireth much. Bias, B. C. 600. 


Intend honestly and leave the event to 
God. — Aisop, B. C. 590. 


Earn thy reward ; the gods give naught 
to sloth. —Epicharmus, B. C. 540. 


We should treat our friends as we do 
ourselves ; for a friend is another self. 
—Aristotle, B. C. 384. 


Any coward or fortunate fool may brag 
or vaunt, but heis only capable of disdain 
whose conviction that he is stronger than 
his enemy rests on grounds of reason. 

—Pericles, B. C. 450. 


If all our misfortunes were laid in one 
common heap, whence every vne must 
take an equal portion, most people would 
be content to take their own and ee 

—Socrates, B. C. 470 


Catarrh Cured. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
which known remedy, at last found a recipe 


ee cured and saved him from 

Any § rer from this dreadful disease 

— a self addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York 


City, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


The best way of training the young, is 
to train yourself at the same time ; not to 
admonish them, but to be seen always 
doing that of which you would admonish 
them. — Plato, B. C.°427. 


Hope is the only god common to all 
men ; those who have nothing more, pos- 
sess hope still. —Thales, B. '. 640. 


IMPORTANT, 
Wheno ph 8 New York City, save Baggigi 
Express and ge Hire, and stop at th 
| Union Hetel, opposite Grand Centre. 


ae ote ane ny | Furnished Rooms at $1 an 
wards per day, European plan. Elevators an« 
all Mod odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Unior 
Hote! than any other first-c b wel in the City 


APVICE TO MOTHERS, 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP shoulr 
always be used for CHILDREN TEETHING. 
ES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, allay: 
COLIC and is the BEST RES- 
A BOTTLE. 


pain, CURES 
25 CTs 


EDY FUR DIARREGEA. 
He judges well who accepts unpopular- 

ity in a great cause. 

ade —Pericles, B. C. 450, 


Boldness carries a mau to heaven and 
to hell. , B. C. 235. 


To avow poverty with us is no disgrace ; 
the true disgrace is in doing nothing to 
avoid it. —Pericles, B, C. 450. 


It is as easy to draw back a stone 
thrown with force from the hand, as to 
recall a word.once 8 

— nder, B. CO. 840. 


To be free from eyil thoughts is God’s 
gift. —Atechylus, B, C. 300, 





Ask For Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla, and be sure you get it, 
when you want the best blood-purifie:. 
With its forty years 
of unexampled suc- 
cess in the cure of 
Blood Diseases, you 
can make no mis- 
take in preferring 


Ayer’s 

. 
Sarsaparilla 
to any other. The 
fore-runner of mod- 


ern blood medicines, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is still the most pop- 
ular, being in great- 
er demand than all 
others combined. 











“ Ayer’s Sarsapurilla is selling faster 
than ever before. I never hesitate to 
recommend it.’’— George W. Whitman, 
Druggist, Albany, Ind. 

*“*T am safe in saying that my sales of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla far excel those of 
auy other, and it gives thorough satisfac- 
tion.” — L. H. Bush, Des Moines, Iowa. 


“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and Ayer’s Pills 


are the best selling medicines in my 
store. I can recommend them conscien- 
tiously.””—C. Bickhaus, Pharmacist, 
Roseland, Ill. 

“We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the 
best blood-purifier.”"— W. T. McLean, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 

“TIT have sold your medicines for the 
last seventeen years, and always keep 
them in stock, as they are staples. 
‘ There is nothing so good for the youth- 


ful blood’ as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”’— 
R. L. Parker, Fox Lake, Wis. 

* Ayer’s Sarsaparilla gives the best 
satisfaction of any medicine I have in 
stock. I recommend it, or, as the 
Doctors say, ‘I° prescribe it over the 
counter.’ It never fails to meet the 
cases for which I recommend it, even 
where the doctors’ _ pre ‘=. have 
been of no avail.’’—C. F. Calhoun, 
Monmeuth, Kansas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., ‘Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiést to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


aes ty a ists or sent by mail. 
a Hasolti tine. Warren, Pa. 










E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S 


Educational Publications. 


THE yt JOURNAL. 
6 large Weekly, per yea $2.50 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


AND Practica, Teacner. Monthly, per yr. |{ 


TREASURE-TROVE. 


+25 





An illus, paper for young people, Per year, 1.00 
Love’s Industrial Education. 
12mo, cloth, 340 pages, 75 
Currie’s Early Education. 
16mo, cloth, 300 pages, 1.25 
The Reading Circle Library. 
No. 1. Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers. 50 
“ 2, Froebel’s Autobiogra ph -50 
** 4. Wilhelm’s Students’ lender. -3C 
** 3. Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. .50 
** 5. Hughes’ Securing Attention. -50 
Seeley’ s Grube’s Method of 
BACHING AriTHMmetic, (Nearly ready.) 
Patridge’s “Quincy Methods.” 
Cloth, hy 686 pages, iNustrated. 75 
Parker” s Talks on Teaching. 
loth, 16mo, 196 pages, 1.25 
Shaw’s National Question Book. 
» t2mo, 356 pp. Net, postpaid, 1.50 
The Practical Teacher. 1.50 
Tate's Philosophy of Education. 1.50 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 1.25 


Payne’s Lectures on the Sci- 


ENCE AND Art or Epucation, New edition. 1.00 
Shaw and Donnell’s School De- 

vices.’ Cloth, 16mo, 217 pages, 1.25 
Teachers’ Manual Series, 6 Nos. each .15 
Kellogg’s School Management. .75 
Johnson’s Education by Doing. .75 
Southwick’s Handy Helps. 1.00 
Reception Day. Six Nos. .30 
Song Treasures. A popular school 

music book, 68 pp. Bright, original music. .15 
Pooler’sN.Y.StateSchoolLaws .30 
The Best Hundred Books. -20 


cent. discount to 
duamally po por cont. of peice) except thie martad sot rd ned 


25 Clinton Place, New vou. 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK, 


October 8, 1888. 
Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co,, NEw YORK. 

Gentlemen: I have examined with much interest and satisfaction Prof. ADOLPHE 
Dreysprine’s ‘*‘ THE CUMULATIVE METHOD IN GERMAN,” ‘“‘GERMAN VERB 
DRILL,” and *‘ FIRST GERMAN READER,” and have, in part, also tested the method 
which they illustrate. They seem to me admirably adapted for giving the pupil com- 
mand of what he knows, which the ordinary ‘‘ Readers” fail to do. They supply the 
vocabulary needed for every-day conversation, and impress it by repetition, in modi- 
fled relations, upon the pupil’s memory. Altogether they embody the best method 
for acquiring facility in speaking and writing German that has ever come to my notice. 

Very truly yours, 
H. H. BOYESEN, 
Gebhard Professor of German Language and Literature in Columbia College. 


Eclectic Series. Angular Penmanship. 
ANNOUNCEMENT : 


ECLECTIC ANGULAR HAND. 


We have just added to our list: 
A Complete Course of Instruction for Ladies in the ‘peas Fashionable Angular 
Penmanship, by Prof. John P. Gordon, London, and ice Cards by R. and L. 


McLaurin. 
INTRODUCTION AND SAMPLE COPY PRICE: 
Eclectic Angular Hand, six copy books, including books of notes, invitations ando ther 














forms, each, 8 cents. 
Practice Cards, four cards in envelope same size as copy books, per set, - - - 15 cents. 
Complete set of the Eclectic Angular Hand, d, by mail, for examination, - - 65 cents. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Onur Republic: mt s,c ee th wn ven 


Prof. 
wNiebraaia. 

Accurate in statement and not technical in method of treatment. The Historic 
Introduction shows the Genesis of the Constitution. Interstate Commerce. The 
Civil Service Law. The States and their Sub-divisions of Governments and powers, 
and Business Affiairs, all receive proper attention, 








Cc. TRUE, ri of Civil Government of 


. DICKINSON, Sec'y of Mass. Bd. of 
oe 














LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
General Western Agency, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





The attention of Teachers is invited to the KENEWABLE TERM 
PLAN of the 


Provioent §avines [ire Assurance Society's 


OF NEW YORK, 
which is the CHEAPEST, SAFEST AND F arrest contract of Life 
Insurance attainable. 

Teachers can add to their incomes by acting as agents. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WM. E. STEVENS, 








SHEPPARD HOMANS, 











SECRETARY. PRES’T AND ACTUARY. 

Bradbury Eaton’s Stones 

Elementary Arithmetic. : 

Practical Arithmetic. rence dae eng 
Bradbury’s Meservey’s 

Elementary Algebra. Book-keeping, Single and Double 

Elementary Geometry and Trigonom- Entry. 

etry. Book-keeping. Single Entry. 

Trigonometry and Surveying. Elementary Political Economy. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 
(G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, ** PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR CL AeRIO®. | 


=~ pons nabant, each iw rece Tete bis6. immar : _— to the Interlinear Series of sen 
and to ail other systems. ice to Teachers, $1.10. 

merican . Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schoul 
Le Sample pages of Interlinears. free. Sand for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





Sa t’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s A 
stories. ’s French , ete. 





Conventional “ Monon’ Resolutions. 
: The Monon Route 
NECTING LINK of PULLMAN 


TALK ABOUT ‘“ REDUCED PRICES!” 
We are now selling a CHENEY 12 INCH FULL- 


the 
MOUNTED GLOBE forFIVE DOLLARS, sub- | Sortws ee a and the Winter | gi 


ject to return if not found PERFECTLY SATIS- 
FACTORY. Other sizes and styles in proportion. 
Descriptive circular and price-list to any address. pUrpaseed : 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., General School Fur- Faden Fekaie cope DEES: 
nishers, 508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y¥. Gen" ager xs 








JUST PUBISHED. 
MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE, 


NUMBER 2. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS IN ENCLISH CRAMMAR. 


For use in lower 
eg Instruction, 


mar By Wr.L1AM 
nysN.Y. 164 


ILLIAM H. 7 Maxed. Ms. Ph.D., Superintend 
Cloth. Price for éxammation “en 


n Broo! pages. 
fey of this v 3 ig to present as much of the scl science of grammar, with its applications, 
as chil tween the ages of fea and twelve can appreciate, 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE, 


NUMBER 1. 


PRIMARY LESSONS IN LANCUACE and COMPOSITION, 
For use in primary classes. 12mo. Bourds. 144 pages. Price, 30 cents. 


IN 


PRESS. 
MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE, 


NUMBER 38. 


ADVANCED LESSONS al ENCLISH CRAMMAR. 


For use in higher G 


mar which will take a place between ‘asi pe Am ait 
y will be found admirably adapted to t 


and technical Grammar. 


her will form a series in English Gram- 
ete language lessons, and simple, 


pase 
wants of graded schoo 


whether in the city or countey, and can be confidently recommended on account of their literary 
and practical value. Sent post-paid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111-113 William Street, New York. 


263-265 Wabash Avenue, Onteage, ITit., 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, 





BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No. 1. 
ance, deportment and 


“DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket 
recitation ; names written but once aterm. Price, 60 cents. 


cvlass-book for recording attend- 


ay by 


aa tO poe huang with envelope, for ins 
dred. 00 per 100, 


per hun Without envelopes 


No.3. “ MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” is a monthl 
parents ; one card 1s used for a year. Price, $3. 
No. 4. , MONTHLY TE 
year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. Without envelopes $2.00 per 


No.5. “ WEEKLY E 
hundred. Without envelopes $2.00. 


CARD,’ differs from No. 3, in being us used for a term, instead of for a 
TERM CARD,” is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. Price, $3.) per 


Samples of Nos. 3, 4 and 5, sent post paid for 10 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 








FOR CHRISTMAS. 


JOHNSON'S 
[Jniversal Qyclopedia. 


Subscription Price, $48. 
A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York, 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Dra Models, 
and Artists’ Mate 


Prang’s American cuaaneene on Art Edu- 
OM. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANG'S DRAWING MODELS, 
WHIOH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 
These MODELS have been epectally designed for the 


teaching of Form and Lap 1 in Primary and Gram 
mar Seibols. They consist of both Solids and Tablets, 
carefu: , are made with 


test regard fcr accuracy and beauty, 
furdished at the lowest ible 

been y the leading cities of the country, and 

indispensable to the correct teaching 

wing in every stage, and especially 


For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
78 Wabash Avanue, Chicago. 


inacarefully graded se 





COLD WEATHER MUSIC BOOKS. 


The chill November winds, the whirling with- 
ered leaves that ta it the window e, 
harmonize well Pade Ay sweet music and the 
cheerful sonen ie make winter homes 
attractive. it! A. = oak, bring in a goodly 
quantity of our th you 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
These new books are every day more in favor: 
CLASSICAL ag hss PIANO CLASSICS, 
ana CLASSICS, 80 NG CLASSICS FOR LOW 

OICES, CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, CLASSIC 
BARITONE AND BASS wry Each $1. 


PRAISE IN SONG Ps cts. r doz.) is the 
best as ~— ale: 4-4 or Home and 


Vestry 
a 3 tig i. eee are = Prima : 

Songs for r 
Schools (30 ate or Jenk’s tongs and G = 
for szittle Ones ($2) or Children’s Sebocl 
Songs (35 cts., $30 per doz.) All have very 
sweet child’s songs. 
GIVE YOUR AID in getting up a ro’ 
evening Singing Class to use P song Harmony 

per doz.) Full vot m 
and Secular. 


fel cts., 
. Song Man 
Book’ 3 (50 cts., $4.80 per doz.) is ‘also u good 
collection, mostly secular. 
TELL THE TEMPERANCE B PEOPLE that no 
r Temperan ~~p mg k has ap) 
} om Bella Of Victory ( cts., $3.60 per doz.) 
XRAS 18 CONTEC. Send for lists of Christmas 








C. A. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
How to Study Geography, 
which oto the the 
Know now eg and ‘plans of tier - hon, oe 
» Gonna for teaching, with “vith Pian of work 
Suggestions “FF irestinns for 
oe eae by i 
Maps and how to ~a~ dy n, Geoaraphy. = ane 
price, A 
ow Btuari Parker's 
WARMAN’S 
Masten Orth oépy. 
Most com b Nene published on the subject of 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
By ) otdy t PARKER. 
uyot. 
cture and Climate is made 
8. Course of rey 4 for eigh 
6. Notesee course of Fy for each 
7m. es © nm receip 
of FRANCIS ‘ 
| = 
pron’ on. The appendix contains 6,400 w 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON, 
vice in teaching Ge exposition of methods 
Instruction. 400 
Grammar. 
octy Ae EB She 
*PAREme, 
nee in Hooution, $1 $1.00. Both books 
pe 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A New Critical Edition of 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 
With full Explanatory Notes. 


We shall pubhsh shortly a new edition of 
Ruskin’s “ e and * the text of which 
is that of the third English edition, revised by Mr. 
Ruskin as the first volume of his Collected Works. 

This has been carefully annotated and furnished 
with aut erous our anatory ngs from 
Ruskin’s other works. 

“Sesame and Lilies” is a favorable reading- 
pay os for girls, both on account of the 

grace of its style and on account of its 
suggestivences and healthful moral influence. 
tes are the result of Fm mew experience 
in the class-room, and are Comenee not only to 
explain obscure references, but also to arouse an 
interest in the serious study of literature. 

The illustrative extracts are sufficiently full 
and inte: to encourage the pupil to further 
study of Ri 12mo. Cloth. 


John Wiley & Sons, Astor Pl., New York. 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8) stem of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pauw Bert. 
“ it makes the teaching of Science 
possible m i pg m= Schast presen 
* F rice Deseriptive Catalogue 
application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 & 717 Market Street Philade 
Publishers of School and College Text-00 ete. 
in Schoo! Stationery and Supplies. 











